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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY 
118 W. Jackson Blvd., Ghicago, Il. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 
75 cents a year, in the United States of America, 
(except Chicago, where it is $1.00), and Mexico; 
in Canada 8 cents; and in all other countries in 
the Postal Union, 25 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is 
paid. For instance, ‘‘ dec09’* on your label shows 
that it is paid to the end of December, 1909. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send 
8 receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, 
but change the date on your wrapper-label, which 
shows that the money has been received and 
credited. 





fidvertising Rate, per figate Line, 156. 
14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than 4 lines accepted. 


DIscountTs: 
3 times l4c a line 9 times llc a line 
°° =”. 12 “ (lyr.) 10c aline 


Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. 
Goes to press the 6th of each month. 


Oe ed en eed 


National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
Objects of the Association. 


1st.—To promote the interests of its members. 
24.—To protect and defend its members in their 
awful rights. 
ee enforce laws against the adulteration of 
oney. 
Annual Membership Dues, $1.00. 


General Manager and Treasurer— 
N. E. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis. 





ga If more convenient, Dues may be sent to the 
publishers of the American Bee Journal. 








rane are bound to 
ll ] take the lead 
€ u ar for shipping 
ases comb honey 
{tighter 
They are ) Stronger 
leatine 


The freight is less 
Dealers prefer them 


Send for circular 


J.E. Crane & Son 


Middlebury, Vt. 

















| Dittmer’s Comb Foundation 


ALMOST BY RETURN MAIL 


Untested Italian Queen-Bees 


$4.00 for 6 queens; $2.10 for 3; or 75c for 


Ah Stentatt- Itallanl Quéeén-Bee 


For a number of years we have been sending out to bee-keep- 
ers exceptionally fine Untested Italian Queens, purely mated, and 
all right in every respect. Here is whata few of those who re- 
ceived our Queens have to say about them: 


What They Say of Our Queens 


GEORGE W. YorRK & Co.:—The two queens received of yon some time 

ago are fine. They are good breeders, and the workers are showing up fine, 

I introduced them among black bees, and the bees are neasty 74 ow now, 

and are doing good work. A. W. SWAN. 
Nemaha, Co., Kan., July 15, 1905. 


Soe ae 


GEORGE W. YORK & Co.:—After importing queens for 15 years you have 
sent me the best. She keeps 9} Langstroth frames fully occupied to date, 
and, although I kept the hive well contracted, to force them to swarm, they 
have never built a queen-cell, and will put up 100 pounds of honey if the 











flow lasts this week. CHAS. MITCHELL. 
Ontario, Canada, July 22, 1905. 
foofooge 
GEORGE W. YORK & Co.:—The queen I bought of you has proven a good 
One, and has given me some of my best colonies. N. P. OGLESBY. 
Washington Co., Va., July 22, 1905. 
Sofood 


GEORGE W. YORK & Co.:—The queen I receiv2d of youafew oo ‘0 
came ey O.K., and I want to say that she isa beauty. I immediately 
introduced her intoacolony which had been queenless for 20 days. She 
was accepted by them, and has gone to work ay I am highly pleased 
with her and your promptness in filling my order. y father, who is an old 
bee-keeper, pronounced her be J fine. You will hear from me in when I 
am in need of something in the bee-line. BE. BE. McCoLM. 

Marion Co., lll., July 13. 


We usually begin mailing Queens in as and continue there- 
after, on the plan of “‘ first come first served.’? The price of one 
of our Untested Queens alone is 75 cents, or with the monthly 
American Bee Journal one year—both for $1.20. Three Queens 
(without Journal) would be $2.10, or 6 for $4.00. Full instructions for introducing are sent 
with each Queen, being printed on the underside of the address-card on the mailing-cage. You 
cannot do better than to get one or more of our fine Standard-Bred Quecns. 


Address, GEORGE W. YORK @ CO., 118 W. Jackson, Chicago. Ill, 
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Bee-Supplies Shipped Promptly 
, Send for Free Catalog 


Although the destruction by fire, of the G. B. Lewis Company's factory at Water- | 

@ town, Wis., has stopped the manufacture of the famous Lewis Bee-ware until they @ 
can get their new factory ready, we as their agents are filling orders as usual from | 

] 














the Lewis stock we have on hand and other up-to-date goods. 
ARND HONEY & BEE-SUPPLY CO. (NotInc.) HH. M. Arnd, Proprietor, 
Successors to YORK HoNEY & BEE-SuPpPLy Co., 191-193 E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 
Long Distance Telephone, North 1559 
WRCRRUERUUS 0000000000 00000008 
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Is the Best. Not because we say so, but because the Bees prefer 
it to other makes. 


Dittmer’s Process is Dittmer’s 


It has built its Reputation and established its Merits, on its own 
Foundation and its own Name. 


We make a Specialty of Working Wax into Founda- 
tion for Cash. 


Write for free catalog and prices on full Line of 
Supplies. 





™ GUS DITTMER CO., Augusta, Wis, 
OOO 
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QVEENS 


And Nothing But Italians—That is 
What Quirin Rears 








A superior improved strain, Northern-bred, 
are hardy and vigorous; always come out strong 
in the spring. Our stock is well known, and not 











necessary to say more here. 

Prices of Queens after July1| 1 6 | 12 
alah MM ssscctedioscceqnane $ 75 | $4 00 | $7 00 
Tested queens...... na . 100; 500) 9 00 
Select tested queens... 150; 800/| 15 00 
BreedeTS......-eeeeseees 300 | 15 00 | 

Stre aight five-band breeders... 5 00 





Young queens from ourimproved stock are the 
best security against poor seasons. Requeen 
now and have bursting strong colonies in the 
spring. Weemploy 300 colonies. Queens sent 
outside of U nited States or Canada, 2S cts. extra. 


QUEENS NOW READY! 


Safe Arrival and Pure aetetches Guaranteed. 








Address all orders to 


Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder, Bellevue, 0. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


ROOTS GOODS 


Are money-savers. 





We have a full line 
of Supplies, {Bees, Queens, etc., and 
can supply you with anything in the 


BEE-LINE 


Queens any quantity. Tested, 


Untested, 75c each. 


$1.00 ; 
4Atf 


Rea Bee & Honey Go., 
Reynoldsviille, Pa. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Bred from superior golden stock last sea- 
son; now ready to mail. Their bees are 
hustlers and beauties. These breeders are 
as good as money can buy. They are simply 
fine. Their bees are very gentle to handle— 
$5.00 to $10.00 each ; untested queens ready to 
mail after April15. Golden and leather or 
three-banded stock. Our long experience 
as a queen-breeder is a guarantee that our 
queens are as good as the best. Untested, 

$1.00; 6 for $5.00; 12 for $9.00; tested, $1.50; 

select tested, $2.50; best, $5.00. This season's 
rearing. Write for prices on a large number. 


T.S. HALL ‘* 


Jasper, Pickens Co., Ga. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


HONEY FOR SALE 


By members of the Michigan Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. For free annual booklet giving 
names and addresses of members, address 
the Secretary, 7Atf 
. B. TYRRELL, 
238 ietheunee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
lease mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


A BARRE ea aed ‘bines ithe 














"Ss are fitted with Hoffman style frame, flat cover and rever 
ottom); 100 Hoff. frames; 5 empty 8-tr pers (for 
y mey); and 5 10- fr. supers— all brand new t 
m sending me $16.9 
"ae Fr. BU ec HMAY ER, Iowa City, Iowa 





Fine Gotten Italian Queens 
t 50c each 7A2t 
J. F. MICHAEL. Rt. 1, Winchester, Ind. 


lease mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 














Italian Bees 


Queensand Nuclei 








Choice Home-bred and Im- 
ported Stock. All Queens 
Reared in Full Colonies. 








Prices for July to November : 


One Untested Queen oeeees $0.7. 

One Tested Queen. se eeee ; 0. ob 
One Select Tested Queen. 1.10 
One Breeder Queen. 1.65 


One Comb Nucleus—no ( Queen es .80 


Safe arrival guaranteed. For price on 
larger quantities and description of each 


grade of Queens send for Catalog. All 
Queens by return mail. A limited quantity 
of Comb Foundation. Send for sample. 


J. L. STRONG 


204 E. Logan St.. - - CLARINDA, IOWA, 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


ROOT’S 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 


at factory prices, f. o. b., San Antonio. 


Weed New Process 
Comb Foundation 


We manufacture this right here, out of cleau 
Southern wax which is superior to all other. 
We are careful to retain the original fra- 
grant odor of the hives. It takes skill and 
care to dothis. If you desire to have your 
beeswax worked up in this way send it here. 
We wish large quantities of wax from asso- 
ciations to be worked into comb foundation. 
Write for rates. Reliable agents wanted 
everywhere. Illustrated catalog free. 5A6t 
TOEPPERWEIN & MAYFIELD, 
1322 S. Flores St., San Antonio, Tex. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
EXTRACTING MADE EASY 
by using 
MILLER AUTOMATIC DECAPPERS 
$5 to $35. Catalog Free. 


APICULTURAL MANUFACTURING CO., 
Providence, R. I. 7Atf 

















Hundreds of Queens 
Have 200 that must be sold at once 
Goldens and 3-Bands 


Untested, 60c; Tested, 75c; Select Tested, 
$1.00: Breeders, $2.50. Nuclei and full colo- 
nies: also honey for sale—Eagle Pass 
Famous Velvet Honey. 7A2t 


A. I. DAVIS, Eagle Pass, Tex. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Good Italian Queens 
Each, 75c; 6 for $4.00; 12 for $9.00. 
6At 
D. J. BLOCHER, 
Pearl City, Ill. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Mott’s Strain of Italians 


Work red clover and other deep blooms. 
Hardy and gentle. Untested,60c. Guaran- 
teed, 90c. Tested, $1.15. Golden Queens 
for the same price. Leaflet, ‘Safe Plans of 
Introduction,” 15c. Also “ Rapid Increase,” 


lsc. Or copy of each, 25c. 4A6t 
E. E. MOTT, Glenwood, Mich. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 











QUEENS 


Clemons’ strain of three-banded Italians has 
no equal. Mr. M. R. Juckett, Poultney, Vt., 
writes: ‘“‘I have queens from seven different 
breeders, and yours are the only ones which 
have produce ed honey in the sections.” 

Mr. N. L. Stevens. president of New York Bee- 
Keepers’ Society, Moravia, N. Y., who purchased 
of me in 1907, 460f my cheapest wate sted queens, 
writes Jan. 22, 1909: “* The queens I purchased ot 
you in 197 proved very satisfactory. I bought 
over 300 queens that season from 10 different 
breeders, and your bees averaged the best of 
any of them the past season, and only one strain 
was a close competitor. Your bees built up very 
ra idly, and were good honey-gatherers.’ 

yhy ipay a high price for the common kind 
when others report such results? If you don’t 
try afew of my queens we shall both lose mone y. 

Untested queens, 75 cts. each ; select untested, 
$1.00 ; tested, $1.25; fine breeding queens, $2.00 to 
$5.00. Safe arriv ‘al ‘and satisfaction guaranteed. 
7A4 


H. C. CLEMONS, Boyd, Ky. 
MILLER’S 


olperior Italian Queens 


By return mail after June lst or your 
money back. Bred from best Red 
Clover working strains in U.S. No 
better hustlers, gentle, and winter ex- 
cellent. Untested, from my three- 
banded Superior Breeder—1, $1.00; 

$5.00; 12, $9.00; after July Ist, 1, 
75c ; 6, $4.00; 12, $7.50. Special price 
on 50 or more. 

Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Circulars free. 4Atf 


Isaac F. Miller, Reynoldsville, Pa. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY 


Has the latest report of all the best work in 
practical entomo ogy. Articles upon apicul- 
ture by national authorities appear in it. If 
you wish the best entomological journal fo1 
the practical man,subscribe for it. $2a year. 


E. DWIGHT SANDERSON, Business Mer., 
DURHAM, N. H. 


Choice Italian rg 














One Untested Queen...... --«-$ .60 
Six Untested Queens. 3.00 
One Tested Queen seeeceee 85 
Six Tested Queens.. . es Ge 
Safe arrival guarranteed. 7Atf 


JOHN LEININGER, Ft. Jennings, Ohio 


BIG BARGAIN SALE 


on Bee-Supplies 
I have bought all 





the bee-supplies and 
machines of the Minneapolis Wood and 
Machinery Co. Send mea list of what you 
need, and get the right price. Also Adel, 
Carniolan, Italian, and Caucasian Queens. 
CHAS. MONDENG, 4Atf 
160 Newton Ave. N., Minneapolis, Mian. 


My Beautiful 


Twelve-page Circular in colors is taking 
like hot-cakes. If you have failed to get 
one, your library table is incomplete, and 
you have not learned of the two best races 
of bees on earth, the Pioneer Ranch of im 
ported Italian and Caucasian bees. Justa 
postal gets it. 
A. D. D. WOOD, Box 61, Lansing, Mich. 
eens each; Select-Untest- 
ed, 75c each; Tested, 
1 each. Nuclei- $i 


pet frame, without queen. 
H. A ROSS, 1709 Upper 2d St., Evansville, lod. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 








of my Famous Red 
Clover and Golden 
Stock. Untested, Nc 
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Books Direct From Factory 


at a complete saying to you of OVER 50 CENTS ON 
EVERY DOLLAR. Here—right now—is an opportunity, for the first time, 


to buy books direct from the biggest book factory in 
the world. A chance for you to secure, delivered to your station, transportation charges 
paid, the best books, at the bare paper and ink cost, plus our ONE SMALL PROFIT. 
A saving to you of over 50 cents on every dollar. 

As ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS turning out more than 14,000 complete books every 
day, our line is composed of the best Standard Authors. Educational works (Dictionaries 
and Encyclopedias) Histories, Philosophy, Science, Fiction, Romances, Standard Authors 
(Dickens, Scott, Thackeray, Poe, etc.) Religious and Art Works, Oratory, French and 
English Classics, Natural History, Cook Books, etc,, all contained in our new catalog— 
at factory prices—sent free on request. 

And to prove to you that we mean exactly what we say, that we CAN and DO sell books 
at factory prices, we list you herea 


Special Direct From Factory Summer Offer. 


We will send you, charges paid, for your examination and approval, this magnificent $42.00 five volume New American Encyclo- 
pedic Dictionary (see cut) revised to 1909, containing 5000 full pages set in large clear type, each page 11% x 9%, plainly defining in 
easy-to-understand English 250,000 words, treating thoroughly in an encyclopedic manner 50,000 subjects, elegantly illustrated 


throughout. In short, 
The Werner Mark of 


tion charges paid, for a 10-day free examination for only $16.50. 


thing to equal this. 
Send nomoney. Takenorisk. Simply ask to see the books. 


take them away at no expense to you. 





a set of books you would feel proud to own, because they are the best, most authentic and up-to-date work of 
their kind. This set, bound in heavy Buckram, in five handy, durable volumes, sent to you, transporta- 
And for extra good measure we will give you 
absolutely FREE, with our compliments, one $5.00 MODERN ATLAS OF THE WORLD, or a total of $47.00 for 
$16.50. Of course, you have a dictionary now, but you ought to have a better one, and you will never find any- 


whole days, then decide yourself whether you want the books ornot. If you don’t want them we will 
; : If ~on ie the books, remit us 50 cents, and $2.00 each month for 
eight months. Send your order today, or better, RIGHT N OW. A postal will do. 


The Werner Company, Akron, Ohio. 


ee iy 


ASK TODAY 


for our new illustrated Direct-from- 
factory Catalog—mailed FREE. 


> > v 















THESE BOOKS PRODUCED AT ACOST 
OF OVER $750,000.00 














Keep them right in your own library for 10 























Book Quality 
SS 
. . weight for market during the months of De 
The Best Time to Caponize. cember, January, February and March, at which 
Fowls hatched any time of the year mak: time is the greatest demand for them in the 
fine Capons, but it is most important that the cities and the highest prices paid. 
bird should be of correct size, that means, S Write to G. P. Pilling & Son Co., Arch 5t., 
from 2 to 4 months although if they are not / Pi.sadelphia, Pa., asking for their “Guide 
very large they can be Caponized up to 6 for Caponizing.” It will be sent to any of 
months The size is equally important as the our readers free of charge, if you mention the 
age Fowls that are caponized in the summer American Bee Journal. After reading this littl 
onths are best fo he ‘ t spring . i te aiken 
months are :best for the reason that spring pamphlet, get a set of the ‘‘Easy to Use’ Ca 
chickens arrive at proper age and weight dur 2 a a : , 
ing these months, also because cockerels that ponizing Tools, read over the directions, and 
are caponized arrive at the proper age and GP PILLING & SON, PHILA begin the work. 
EI , | | WANT 
4 <b 
As 
rat es | 








Minnesota State: Fair Grounds 


DeaAR READER:—This is a personal letter to you: 


} Fairs this Fall. 2 
I desire to be represented at other fairs by other persons. 


at several State 
upon. 


to experts as well as beginners. Yours very truly, Ww. H. PUTNAM, River 








I am now shipping Sections to retail trade PROMPTLY. 
Send your orders direct to me. 





B I want to meet you personally. You will admit that bee-keepers and man- 
ufacturers will understand each other better if they can come together and talk things over. 
i Des Moines, Iowa; St. Paul, Minn.; Huron, S. Dak.; 
If you will write to me about it now so that we can get an 
exhibit to you in time, I will send the goods you are to exhibit, at carload rate, and I will pay the freight. 
and enclose 10 cents and get my proposition, together with **Bee-Talk,’’ an educational catalog, full of valuable information 


SOMETHING TO CROW ABOUT 
MY OWN MAKE. 
W. H, PUTNAM, River Falls, Wis. 


AN 
EXHIBIT 
7 | OF 

MY 

BEE- 
SUPPLIES 
AT 

EVERY 
FAIR— 
STATE 
AND 
COUNTY— 
FROM 
MAINE 

TO 
MEXICO, 
FROM 
ATLANTIC 
TO 
PACIFIC 





1908 FAIR 
auG. 31 TO SEPT.5 


_Iam planning to make exhibits 
and Springfield, Ill., have been decided 


Make out your list 


Falls, Wisconsin. 








NO DELAY. 
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The Season of 1909 So Far 


There seems to be a very general com 
plaint that the season has been cold and 
backward, giving not the best oppor 
tunity for bees to build up. As late as 
June 18 snow flurries were reported in 
New York State. There is also com 
plaint in some white-clover regions of 
a scarcity of that plant. Your true be« 
keeper, however, is a hopeful individual, 
and if the season should prove to be 
one of entire failure he will only th 
more hopefully look forward to what 
may be in store for him next year. 
Good seasons have been, and good sea 
sons will be again. The crown is won 
by the faithful—those who refuse to be 
come discouraged, no matter what may 
come. 

- - 
Easy Way for Increase 

Two ways are given in the French 
bee-journal, L’Apiculteur, that are not 
recommended as the very best, but on 
account of simplicity may be liked by 
some. 

First, where a single colony is at dis 
posal. A is the hive containing the 
colony, which of course is strong, and 
B is an empty hive. At a time of day 
when bees are in full flight, take from 
A 2 frames of brood with adhering bees, 


being sure not to take the queen; put 


these in B, set B in place of A, and set 


A on a new stand to feet or more dis 
tant. That's all, the bees in B will reat 
a queen for themselves. 

Second, with 2 colonies at disposal 
In hives A and B are 2 strong c 
nies; C is an empty hive. Take from 
B its combs, all but one containing the 
least brood, brushing back into B all the 
bees, and filling up B with empty combs 
or frames filled with foundation \s 


brushed free of bees, set it 
in C, filling the one vacant space with 
comb or foundation. Set C in place of 
\, and set A in a new place to feet 
away Do tl at a time when bees 
better when they ar« 
e returning bees will 
and the colony will rear its 
own queen if vou do not furnish one 


each comb is 


populate C 


Dates of Afterswarms 


Chey are thus set down in the Frencl 
bee-journal, L’Apiculteur 


[he second swarm issues about 8 days after 
he prime swarm 

he third swarm 4 days after the second. 
The fourth 2 or 3 days after the third 

The fifth 1 or 2 days after the fourth. 

The sixth 1 day after the fifth 

he seventh 1 day after the sixth 


And so on 


Do Yankee bees observe the sam« 

dates? 
= 

Cities Planting Honey-Trees 

Norwich, England, says the British 
Bee Journal, has ordered 14,500 trees 
for planting in its streets and public 
spaces. Nor is Norwich the only En- 
glish city taking such action, London 
perhaps taking the lead, as indicated by 
the following: 


| c I 1 4 u T\ 4 neil matt 
s irserie 1 t s of 
re t \ Hill es ue iring 
S Se te 1 
‘ 5 5 bits « we 
| 7 ~ ¢ 
se]. sa? ¢ 1 199 +1 - : » 
\s “lime” is simply another name for 
linden or basswood, it will be seen that 
this public action means a good deal 
to ( keepers \s e li var of 
ti es had tré it m go} ) pos 


sible in many a village or city for a 
bee-keeper by a very little influence to 
e the planting of trees that would 
turn to his own protit He might, in 
deed, well afford to furnish trees, to 
be planted and grown at public expens¢ 
And in smaller places, where tree-plant 
ing on the streets 1s a matter of privat 
enterprise, a bee-keeper might make 
himself popular by planting linden 
throughout the town, thereby getting a 
double benefit 


oe 
The Illinois Foul Brood Law 

Mr. Jas. A. Stone, secretary of the 
Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
sent us the following report, which 
came just a little too late for our Tune 
number 








FRIEN Yor«K I have just found it the 
results of our efforts in the legislature Our 
priation bill came out all right, bur th 
same old story tor the foul brood bill. Both 
vent through the Senate all right, but the fou) 
brood bill was defeated in the house committe 
There was the same old protest, backed up by 
all the untruth they could bring to their aid 
nd, you know God’s Word tells us who the 
father of lies is, and those who get his aid 
vii not lack an argument, though it be ever 
s ta 
[wo years ago their argument (only one man 
then) was, “The committee who are working 


for the bill are manufacturers of apiarian im 
plements, and want to burn our hives so they 


can get to sell us more.” This year (be 
cause they had been proven falsifiers before) 
they came a dozen strong with the same de 
celving rgument, that foul brood cannot be 
cu d that the promoters of the bill are 
mz rs of bee-hives, such as “C. P. 





Dadant, A. I. Root, and others,” (and they 
named those two right out). 

We told the House Committee that these 
men were headed by the same party. that did 
the same leading astray before, and that the 


false argument they put all vanished when 








the | e asked w looked into, and we re 
ferred t t (by reading) In case the ie! 
Ta liseased apiary shall refus to t t his 
bees v then be treated as ected 
by the f brood inspec then the 1 in 
spect 1 burn,” etc. But they (except those 
friend] our bill) 4 1 attentic to « 
talk the petit from the Chicag 
N te \ssociat which we pre ted 
\ ( in the committe ‘ 
s, and Mr. Pervier, from Mr. A. I 
Ni ' lite helpful Had 
: ea : 
killed tl Ne t of t f 
( ea , (It 
s s 1 be cor t tl lo« 
t T o ) 
I legislat committe f \ 
k the bee-keey S t S ‘ 
t to be ext j ead 
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disease of foul brood, just because one man 
has made up his mind that it can not be 
cured—because his bees have it and he does 

tt try to clean up. We told the Legislative 


Committee of the House who the author of the 
protest was, before they read the names. We 
can tell you where you can find some of them 
(as we did in reading the proof) in the Eighth 
Annual Report, now about to come from the 
printer, in the report of the Chicago-Northwest- 
ern, when the motion was on the unanimous 
adoption of the resolution sent as a_ petition 
to the legislature. 

And I wish to say right here, that when we 
asked (by request of the printer) for a copy 
of this petition, it had to be reproduced from 
the memories of those who heard it read, for 
the original could not be found among its 
friends! 

These protesters ought to be treated as ene- 
mies to all bee-keepers, as well as to the manu- 


facture of bee-hives and ought to be compelled 
to make their own hives, and consume all their 
own (foul-broody) honey, until they become 
American citizens, by being willing to live un- 


der majority rule. Jas. A. SToNneE, Sec. 


Rt. 4, Springfield I1/1. 

It seems to us that the names and 
addresses of those so-called bee-keepers 
who helped to defeat the much-needed 
legislation on bee-diseases in Illinois, 
should be known. They should also be 
excluded from membership in any bee- 
keepers’ organization. There is no good 
reason why Lllinois should not have a 
bee-disease law equal to Wisconsin, In- 
diana, and some other States. The 
charge that it is a scheme of the bee- 
supply manufacturers is too ridiculous 
to consider. Whoever gave that as an 
argument against the passage of the de- 


sired law knew he was lying when he 
did so. Are our legislators going to 
listen to such specimens of “bee-fud- 


dled” humanity, or to honorable men 
like Jas. A. Stone, C. P. Dadant, Chas. 
Becker, J. Q. Smith, and hundreds of 
others that might be named? 

We shall see as time goes on. 

- 
Queen Taking Her Wedding Flight 
from the Cell 

L. Armstrong, in the Australasian 
3ee-Keeper, reports an unusual case. 
While he was watching a queen-cell held 
in his hand, the young queen emerged 
and immediately flew. At a distance of 
7 or & feet from the ground he saw her 
meet the drone. In 4 days more she was 
laying. Mr. Armstrong says: 

“What I am the 
queen flying and 
the cell. ‘ 

‘Il have never heard or read of the like 
before; had she got out of my sight, I should 
certainly say that it must have been another 
queen, that I saw mate. I have watched for 
years to see the mating between a queen and 
drone, but this is the first time that I have 
been successful in witnessing it.’’ 


most impressed at, is a 
getting mated straight from 


This seems to conflict with the state- 


ment of the late Henry Alley that a 
young queen never goes on her wed- 
ding trip until 5 days old. But the 
conflict is more seeming than real. It is 


well known that virgins are often held 
in their cells by the workers, and it is 
not entirely impossible that in this case 
she was held in her cell until 5 days old. 
> 

The Gravity Honey-Strainer 

The Bee-Keepers’ Review has done 
good service by getting together in- 
formation about getting impurities out 
of extracted honey by means of gravity, 
instead of using a cloth or metal strain- 
er. For the most part what is to be 


strained out 
honey, rising to the top if given time 


of honey is lighter than 
enough. Some particles may be heavy 
enough to sink to the bottom, but the 
quantity of such particles is small. The 
problem is to provide a vessel, or series 
of vessels, in which the particles may 
be separated by gravity, such a strainer 
—if it can be called a strainer—always 
being in working order, avoiding the 
troublesome cleaning of the usual 
strainers. 

In the ordinary strainer, if the mesh 
of the cloth be too coarse, some of the 
finer particles of wax, ete., will pass 
through. If too fine the honey passes 
through too slowly. Gravity works 
equally well on the smallest or the larg- 
est particles. 











The construction of the strainer is 
simple. A plain vessel is divided into 
a b c d e ff ——e 
compartments by partitions that reach 


from the top to within a short distance 
of the bottom, alternating with parti- 
tions that reach from the bottom to 
within a short distance of the top. As 
the honey comes from the extractor it 
enters compartment a, and of course 
finds passage at the bottom into com- 
partment b, the honey constantly finding 
its level in these two compartments. 
When they become full, the honey over- 
flows into e, and then into f. When 
e and f are about half full, the honey 
passes out at g. It will readily be seen 
that when once filled all compartments 
will remain full all the time except e 
and f, which will never be less than half 
full. That gives time for gravity to 
take to the bottom any particles heav- 
ier than honey, and to the top all the 
lighter particles. The entire top being 
open, the scum can be taken from the 
top at convenience, there being no dan- 
ger having once reached the top it will 
pass down under the opening at the 
bottom. 

Of course, the slower the honey runs 
the more perfectly the strainer will 
work; and for large operators the 
strainer may be of larger size, and per- 
haps with more compartments than will 
be necessary for those obtaining only a 
small amount of honey. 


Honey a Popular Food 
Mr. G. J. Moloney, of Minnesota, has 


sent us the following clipping: 


Honey BecominG Poputar. 


Honey as a classic sweetmeat is likely to 
come into its own again. Since the days of 
the Pure Food Law, since folk can purchase 
honey and be sure that it is honey and not 
paraffin and brown sugar, the honey trade has 
swelled beyond all known proportions. Among 
a certain circle of friends there exists a 
rivalry as to who shall find the greatest num- 
ber of uses for honey. Postcards pass be- 
tween them daily, as thus: “Try honey on oat- 
meal,” “‘Try honey on ice cream,” “Honey in 
cordials,” “tHHoney in coffee.’”? One h 
preparing a honey luncheon, with liquid honey, 
and honey in the comb, on the menu, and apple 
blossom honey, clover honey and buckwheat 
honey as well. The tavors are to be bonbon- 


stess 1S 


nieres with bees on the covers, and the center 
piece will be large, yellow hive stuck with appl 
blossoms. It is certainly lucky the bees ar 
busy in the country with the coming season, 
or they might strike for higher wages. 

Finding the largest number of uses 
for honey would certainly be an inter- 
esting game for the good sisters or 
brothers to play. The post-card plan 
is all right, as intimated in the above 
clipping. 

There is no doubt that the pure food 
law has helped the sale of honey, and is 
bound to continue to do so. We have 
contended for many years that there is 
not half the honey produced in this 
country that should be consumed. Some 
of these days its true value as a daily 
food will become known, and then it 
will take a great many more bee-keep 
ers than there are today to produce 
enough honey to supply the demand. 

The past two or three months we 
have had not only an advertisement, but 
also a reading notice in these columns, 
calling attention to a series of postal 
cards used by the Colorado Honey-Pro- 
ducers’ Association to create a greater 
interest in the use of honey. They were 
offered to the general bee-keeping public 
at a very low price, and yet only two 
or three orders for these cards were 
received by the advertiser. We believe 
that bee-keepers are missing a great 
chance in not adopting the plan of 
sending such cards to their prospective 
customers. It is a very inexpensive way 
to attract the attention of the people 
to the use of honey. 

Every bee-keeper should, so far as 
possible, dispose of his own honey crop 
in the local market. By so doing, he 
will not only realize a_ better price, 
but will avoid helping to overload the 
city market. It is all right to know how 
to produce a large crop of honey, but 
if one can not get what it is worth 
in the way of financial returns, it is 
not going to be such a profitable busi 
ness, after all. For many years much 
space has been used in the bee-papers 
to tell just how to produce honey. It 
seems to us it is time to use a little 
more space in telling just how to dis 
pose of the crop to good advantage 
when once it is secured. 

We hope that those of our readers 
who have methods of selling honey in 
their local markets will kindly describe 
them in brief so that we may publish 
them. It is not necessary that your post 
office address should be published, as, of 
course, it might interfere with the sales 
in your own market, or arouse need 
less competition. What we would like 
is to give a number of the best methods 
of selling honev in the home market so 
that our readers might be able to adopt 
at least one of them to good advantage. 


Taking Brood and Bees without Find- 
ing the Queen 

In the management of bees it is often 
desirable to take from a colony one or 
more frames of brood with adhering 
bees. Along with the instruction to do 
this always goes the caution, “Be sure 
you don’t take the queen.” For a be 
ginner that is the most troublesome part 
of the whole performance. There is a 


way to manage without paying any at- 
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tention to the queen. Take out the 
frames of brood, brushing back into the 
ive all the adhering bees. Put a queen 
excluder over the hive, or over any 
ther hive containing a strong colony, 
et over this an empty hive-body into 
which you will put the frames of brood, 
of course covering it up. In a few 
hours a good supply of bees of the 
proper age will have gone up to cover 
well the comb, although for conven 
ience it may be left till the next day 
be used wherever desired. 

For the experienced bee-keeper it will 
demand less time and trouble to find 
first the queen, setting aside for the 
moment the frame on which she is 
found and then taking out a frame 
with adhering bees. But even the ex 
perienced bee-keeper may sometimes re 
sort to the foregoing plan with ad 
vantage. Suppose he wants for some 
purpose 6 frames of brood with adher 
ing bees which he wishes to take away 
from as many ditrerent colonies. In 
stead of finding the 6 queens, he will 
take the 6 frames of brood from the 
6 hives without taking any bees, and 
will set these 6 frames over a seventh 
colony to be supplied with bees. That 
will obviate the finding of 6 queens, and 


; 


) 
t 





National to Meet in Sioux City 

The Executive Committee of the Na 
tional Bee-Keepers’ Association, after 
making a full and careful investigation 
of all cities proposed for holding the 
next annual meeting, have decided 
unanimously in favor of Sioux City, 
Iowa, as the best place; and Wednes 
day and Thursday, September 22 and 
23, 1909, as the best time for this year’s 
convention. 

Now that these important matters are 
settled, bee-keepers everywhere can be- 
gin at once to plan to attend. Sioux 
City is ideally located in the center of a 
large bee-keeping territory, and so should 
attract a big attendance. 

Next month we hope to be able to pre 
sent some of the interesting details of 
the meeting. In the meantime iet all 
think of how they can arrange to be 
there and help make it a good conven 
tion, 

> 

Illinois Convention Report 

nois State Bee-Keepers’ Association has 
nois Etate Bee-Keepers’ Association has 
come to our desk. It contains 212 pages, 
6x9 inches in size. Among its contents 
are the full reports of the last conven- 
tions of the Illinois State, Chicago 
Northwestern, and National associa 
tions; also the code of rules and stand 
ard of grading exhibits at fairs, as 
adopted by the Illinois State Bee-Keep- 


will be, at least in many cases, a saving 
of time. 

[t may be well to say in passing that 
this last proceeding may be used very 
satisfactorily in making artificial in 
crease. After the 6 frames of brood are 
well covered with bees, it is a very sim 
ple thing to set the hiveful on a new 
stand, add a queen or a ripe queen 
cell, and there you are with a full col 
ony, and have not materially depleted 
any of your colonies unless it be the 
one which has furnished the bees. A 
few days later the operation may be re 
peated, letting the bees be drawn from a 
different one of the 7 colonies. It will 
readily be seen that this plan has the 
advantage that one need not fear being 
caught with a lot of weaklings on hand 
when fall comes, for no colony need 
ever be so reduced that it will not be 
ready for winter, and the new colony, 
having 6 frames of brood, is a good 
colony at the start. Indeed, unless it 
be late in the season, 4 frames of brood 
well covered will be safe, and if the 
4 be mostly filled with sealed brood 
there can hardly be any doubt about 
wintering, no matter how late, especially 
as all the bees are young. 


ers’ Association; 7 pages on “Foul Brood 
and Other Diseases of Bees,” by N. E. 
France; and a lot of other very impor- 
tant matter, besides a full list of the 
membership of the Illinois Association. 
The book is well worth the one dollar 
membership fee, especially as it contains 
the only published report of the proceed 
ings of the Chicago-Northwestern con- 
vention held in Chicago last December. 
That report alone occupies 7I pages. 
Send $1.00 to Secretary Jas. A. Stone, 
Route 4, Springfield, Ill, and not only 
become a member of the Illinois Bee 
Keepers’ Association, but in addition 
own a copy of the excellent Eighth An- 
nual Report Surely all Illinois bee 
keepers should do this 

oe 


Value of Sweet Clover 
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other and more valuable cré 
News. 

This is interesting as coming from a 
prominent agricultural journal. It will 
be noticed that no mention is made of 
the plant as a honey-plant, though bee- 
keepers know it is. It is viewed merely 
from an agricultural standpoint as hav- 
ing value to feed stock and to build 
up soil. Slowly sweet clover seems to 
be coming into its own as not a weed 
but a valuable forage-plant. 


ps.—Farm and 
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Apiary of G. W. Weldy 

I send you a picture of my apiary, 
myself, mother and a lady friend. I 
started with 4 colonies Io years ago 
in old box-hives. I run for comb 
honey only. [ make my own hives 
to-frames. In 1908 I had 7 colonies to 
produce 875 pounds of comb honey, 
or 125 pounds to the colony 

Lewistown, III. G. W. Weldy 


oe 


Mr. Hutchinson’s Hospital Experience 
W. Z. Hutchinson, editor of the Be 
Keepers’ Review, unfortunately was 
compelled to spend several weeks in 
a hospital in March. He had an opera 
tion for what is called “mastoids.” It 
is a disease of the bone just back of 
the ear, called the “mastoid bone.” He 
was under an anesthetic for three or 
four hours, but endured the operation 
very nicely, and is getting along all 
right now. His many friends will b« 
glad to know that he will soon be him 

sclf again. 
oe 

Mountain Apiary of Ludwig Brendle 

I herewith send you a picture of my 
apiary, which is located in the north 
western part of the State of Arkansas, 
16 miles from the Arkansas River, in 
Johnson county, right on top of Mul 
berry Mountain. I have 36 colonies of 
bees, which are doing nicely so far. I 
had 2 swarms in April. My crop for 
1908’ was about 1200 pounds—mostly 
comb honey. I have a good home-trade 
I sell my honey for 12% cents a pound 
I have “A B C of Bee-Culture,” and 
also take the American Bee Journal. I 


use the standard &-frame hive with the 


Hoffman frames. The people in the pi 
ture are myself, wife, and baby 
Linville, Ark Lupwic Bri 
~~ 


The Lewis Factory Burned 
We received the following from G. 





Lewis Company, of Watertown, Wi 
June 25, 1908, it being a sample of 
‘tice they sent to their customers c 
cernil disastrous e which wi 
out t well-known bes pply f 
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for your next year’s business We suggest for observatory hive...........- 5 3 2 

that you endeavor to have your requirements Dark Italian bees with queens one for 
for the rest of this season filled at one of the observatory hive ....-...ecceces 5 3 2 

ther factories. Carniolan bees with queen, one for 
[his is but a formal suuncement for the observatory hive ......es-eseee- 5 8 2 

time being. Our office will be in shape in a German bees with queen, one for ob- 
day r two, so that all matters concerning servatory Rive .....cccccccccess ) 3 2 

a — 
| 
/ , 
APIARY OF J. C. CUNNINGHAM, OF STREATOR, ILL. 

c n k \ s One gallon of | vinegar (with 

etot recipe) shown in glass......... 3 2 1 
is elations w SWEEPSTAKES 

s a continu é f your Largest and most attractive display 

ch we assure you has been greatly ot comb and extracted honey, wax, 

t b s duri ir past years of bees, implements, etc., owned by 
S sd g, we beg to remain, PRES wis obec cana nee ens 25 15 

Yours truly, G. B. Lewis Company. . . ° : *: 

Hon. Eugene Secor, of Forest City, 


is very unfortunate, indeed, 
vecially just at this season, when bee 
‘s require their supplies promptly 
( 1 large quantity. It will prob 
ably cause the factories to work 
than ever now. 


1 


other 
More \ 1171¢ 


Of course, the customers of the G. B. 


Lewis Company will be patient under 
the circumstances, which are so trying 
to both sides alike. No doubt by an 
ther season the new factory will be 


abundantly equipped to meet all its de 
mands 
> 

City Back-Lot Apiary 
_I am sending a picture of my apiary. 
Chis little yard is located on the back 
of my city lots near the alley. You are 
looking southwest, and the buildings 
that you see are on the street south of 
me. My bees never trouble any one. 
They are all Italians but 2 colonies, and 
| am going to requeen them this spring. 
Bees are wintering well. This has not 
been a hard winter on bees, and I think 
they are coming out strong. 

J. C. CUNNINGHAM. 

Streator, Ill., Feb. 8. 

- ee — 

Iowa State Fair List 

The lowa State Fair for 1909 will be 
held August 27 to September 3, at Des 





Moines. The apiarian premium list is as 
follows: 
Ist 2d 3d 
Largest and best display of comb 
honey, not less than 300 Ibs....$20 $15 $10 
Largest and best display of extracted 
honey, not less than 100 Ibs..... 20 15 10 
Case of comb honey (clover or lin 
len) S thar 12 sections 5 3 2 
fall flowers)..... 5 3 2 
er) 10 Ibs 5 4 2 
( len). 10 lbs 5 3 2 
ey sweet ciover o il 
" , 10 Ibs a) 3 2 
Extracted é flowers), 10 
lbs . . 5 3 2 
ctl s comb honey 
st ite ly 72 a 
lis y of beeswax, 1 less than 20 
Ss TET eee ee ee 6 2 
1) ot designs beeswax ° 6 2 
( r Italian bees tl 1e€1 one 


has been judge of the apiarian depart- 
ment of the Iowa State Fair for a good 
many years, and it was at his sugges 
tion that the Board liberalized and en- 
larged the list to the above proportions. 
It seems the room for the apiarian de- 
partment is rather limited, and it is 
thought that if the Iowa State Board of 
\griculture would furnish the space it 
ought to have, a splendid exhibit would 
be installed. 

For any further desired information, 
address Mr. Secor, as above. 

a _ 

Apiary of W. A. Swearingen 


The apiary as shown in the picture 
is what we call the home yard. It is 


queens from her except where som: 
queen shows that she is an extra-good 
honey-gatherer. We keep about 50 or 
60 colonies in this yard. 

The picture also shows my wife and 
children. ;, 

Bees were weaker this spring than | 
ever saw them, but we had one of the 
heaviest of locust blooms this year, and 
it has helped the bees to build up won 
derfully fast. Most of white clover this 
year will be from seed, as most of the 
old plants were killed by the drouth last 
year. But the season so far has been 
very favorable to its growth, and it is 
looking as well as can be expected. 

We are having one of the heaviest of 
blackberry blooms here, and I have one 
or 2 colonies that are storing in sec 
tions from that also several at 
the extracting yards are storing from 
the same source. 


source ; 


W. A. SWEARINGEN. 
Epworth, Ky., June 2. 


« ~—_ -_ 


European Foul Brood in California 

Samples of a new outbreak of Euro 
pean foul brood in Fresno and adjoin 
ing counties in California, were received 
at the Bureau of Entomology, Wash 
ington, D. C., the forepart of last 
month. This disease seems to be new 
to that part of the country, and so it will 
be well for bee-keepers to be informed 
concerning the danger. Any suspected 
samples may be sent for identification 
to Dr. E. F. Phillips, in Charge of Api 
culture, Bureau of Entomology, U. S 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. Cc. 


- oe 
Nebraska Fair Apiarian List 
The 41st annual Nebraska State Fair 
will be held at Lincoln, Sept. 6 to to, 
1909. The premiums offered in its 
apiarian department are many and va 
ried. If more information is desired, 


write to W. W. Cole, of Neligh, Neb., 











APIARY OF W., A. 


situated behind the machine shop. We 
try to keep as pure Italian bees in this 
yard as we can by buying an imported 
queen every third year and rearing all 


ONWEARINGEN, UF LPW 





)RUH, KY. 


who is the superintendent. The follow 
ing is the premium list as published: 


1 
and noney 


\il bees 


been pt duc 


competing must ha\ 


and all hone 


d by the exhibitor; 
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st have been produced during the present 
unless otherwise specified. 
j s AND HoneEyY—OPEN TO THE Wokr Lp. 
Ist 2d 3d 
st comb basswood or white-clover 
ney, not less than 20 pounds, 
ted and in single-comb sections, 
eighing not more than 2 pounds 





1.—HONEY-HOUWSE oF J. M. CuTts. 


\lfalfa honey, the same amount and 


CC. GE SOE acti esis cwnnne 5 3 2 
Sweet-clover honey the same amount 

and crated as above.........c00. ) 3 2 
Fall honey, the same amount and 

COUN DE: BONUS: scene scsnasciss 5 3 2 
2) pounds extracted white-clover, or 

besswesl DOME cciccicscescdces ) 2 

pounds extracted alfalfa honey.. 5 3 2 


20 ~pounds extracted sweet-clover 
honey, produced ding present 
SORGOH sc cccccscesreeccsecsecscsncs 2 3 2 
pounds heart’s-ease honey, to have 
been produced any time since Au 
gust 1 of previous year........ 5 3 2 
20 pounds extracted alfalfa fall hon 

ey, to have been stored after 


RUE FB. once ns ooneennseseens 5 3 2 
Largest display by anyone, including 

bees, extracted and comb honey.. 12 s 6 
Most artistic designs in beeswax... 4 3 2 
Display of honey in marketable 

shape, products of exhibitor’s own 

BPIATY wccccsserscccscessssececs 9 6 > 
Displays of bees and queens in ob- 

servation hives and not allowed to 

fly, not less than five cages...... 6 3 2 
Demonstration of practical apiary 

COED sess oeekedinbanens scosesce © 4 2 
General display of bees, honey and 

apiarian products ........... $25 Silver Cup. 


[To become the property of the individual 
winner only after three successive annual win- 
nings. 

The following are confined to exhibitors in 
Nebraska alone: 


Honey-PropucinG PLAnts. 


For the best collection of honey- 
producing plants, giving time of 
blossoming, with common and prop 

names, and furnish the Secre 
ry a complete write-up for pub 
lication $7 $4 $2 


DISCRETIONARY. 


this lot make entries, when desired, of 
t is not provided for in the foregoing | 
is class. 


SPECIAL PREMIUMS OFFERED UNDER TH Aus 
PICES OF THE NEBRASKA STATE Bi 
KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


5 pounds beeswax, one year’s subscr 

Gleanings in Bee Culture. 

10 pounds extracted honey, one copy of 
How to Keep Bees’; cloth bound, value 
$1.10. 

nucleus of Italian bees, 1 Standard R 
pper Smoker. 
st single case of comb honey, 1 copy “A B 
of Bee-Culture,” cloth bound. 


Most interesting display of bees and queens, 
l copy “A B C der Bienenzucht,”’ (German). 
Largest display of different races of bees, 5 
sunds Root’s Weed Process Comb Founda 
tion, 1 pound each—Medium Brood, Light 
Brood, Thin Super, Extra Thin Super, Drone 

; undation. 


¢ 


st frame of honey for extractor, 100 Hoff 
in Brood Frames. 


rgest and best exhibit of comb hor 


Danzenbaker Comb Honey hive, painte 


ut 
d 
Largest and finest display of extracted honey, 
1 Hatch Wax Press 
Largest and most interesting display in this de 
partment, 1 Ball-Bearing Root Honey Ex 
tractor (two-frame) No. 15 B 


Best case of white comb honey, not less than 
20 pounds, 1 copy “‘Langstroth on the Honey 


Twentieth Century Edition, clot] 





eet clover comb honey, not less 
pounds, 1 copy “Langstroth on the 
pounds xtracted wil 
ass packages in marketable shape, 


subscription to the American Bee 


ite clover 


lisplay of designs in beeswax, 1 year’s 


the merican Bee |] i 
ctior f } y-producing plants, 1 
subscription to the Bee-Keepers’ R« 
argest display f alfalfa comb honey 
| sections, 1 Danzenbaker comb 
acaeahenil 
of sealed combs for extracting, 1 


Xoot wovetailed Hive, for extracted 





s¢ ofr comp mey, not ies than 
produced by a woman bee-keeper, 
sted Italiar en. 
display nelu g bees and honey, 
le by boy or girl under 18 year ducts 
f xhibitor’s 1 Gold It n 
breeding queer 
I | I st \ bees < 
iry T SCT Tie Vire 4 x cx 
t cl 1 red cl r Italia 
I - 
I he s ructive display of ir 
I l 2 ces, ¢ mb l ex 
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2.—SWARMING IN J. M. Cutts’ APIARY 


pounds designs 1n beeswax, and original home 
made apiarian appliances, all products of ex 
hibitor’s own apiary; subject to above re 

Special Premiums—Silver 
, . 


$25.00. 


annually trom prior win 
rs until won three years successively, when 





tl vnership shall become permanent. 





> 
God Help the City Boy. 

God help the boy wl never sees 
The butterflies tl! b s he bees 

N } rs e music I ie breeze 

W he zephyrs soft a blowing 
W Swe r fort gli 
Where « blooms a hick a1 ’ 
\ he t gentle ir nig 

Of b kk Ss y ing. 
(,0d elp t } es not kr 
W he \ 1 verries gr 
W! ever sees f ts glow 
When leaves é 1 1 yellow 
VW s hildish feet « ever s 

For such less boy I @ 
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God } € +1 f x 
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Views of the J. M. Cutts’ Apiary 


Enclosed find some views of my apiary 


near Montgomery last year. 


No. 1 shows the honey-house or shop: 


‘ 2 shows how I climb t] tall 





pines, with climbers to get the swarms 
that would often settle 60 feet from 
the ground; No. 3 shows a general view 
of the apiary and how some of the Io 
frame hives run for extracted honey 
were tiered up 4 stories high and filled 
with honey. This apiary of 150 colo 
nies was run for both comb and ex 
tracted honey—about one-half of the 
colonies for comb and the other half for 
extracted. The total yield was 12,000 
pounds. This was far short of what it 
should have been, as I lost a great many 
swarms, because I could not be with 
them in the middle of the day. 
sold this apiary last winter to the 
former owner, having purchased it of 
him in the spring of 1908 
J. M. Curts 
Montgomery, Ala., May 25 


> 


Isle of Wight Bee-Disease 

Some time ago mention was made of 
a disease among the bees on the Isle of 
Wight, England, that had _ practically 
cleaned all the bees off the island. It 
seemed difficult to get any detinite idea 
about it, but the idea was more or less 
prevalent that it was a new disease 
Official investigation has been made, and 
a summary of results 1s given in the 
British Bee Journal. In the course of 
the article it is said 


“Dy Malden finally directed his attention 


to the contents of the chyle stomach of healthy 
and diseased bees, and here he was able to 
distinguish i the latter certain plague-like 
bacilli whi were not present in healthy 
specimens, and these organisms he is led to 
belie ve are the cause ot the disease. In 


stained film preparations the bacillus appears 
‘ a short, round-ended, thick organism, with 
darkly staining ends and lightly staining cen- 
tral bands (polar staining), and closely re 


s 


sembles B. pestis in general appearance. He 
theretore proposes to name it Bacillus pests 
} rover apts 


‘The characteristic features of the disease 
are a more or less rapid mortality amongst 
the bees, disinclination to work, some dis- 
tension of the abdomen, frequently disloca- 
tion of the wings, and, later, inability to fly 
The disease can only be recognized by ob 
serving the general conditions of the col 


ny 

All of which is of no immediate in- 
terest to bee keepe rs on this side of the 
ocean, except as a bond of sympathy 
connects us with bee-keepers every- 


where; but there is no telling when a 
case of the disease may break out in this 
country, and it is well to be somewhat 
informed in advance 





3.—APIARY OF J. M. CUTTS. 
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Conducted by EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, Ill. 


Feeding Sour Honey — Using Last 


Season’s Empty Comb. 
1. Is sour honey fit to feed the bees? If so 
and when is best to feed it? 
2. Will honey-comb that was left in the hives 


last fall do to put back for them to fill this 
spring, for comb honey to se 


’ 


KENTUCKY. 
1. You don’t say whether the honey is in 
he comb or extracted. If extracted it 
can be heated and skimmed, then diluted 


with water until thin enough, for the 
bees to take easily. If in the comb, 
feed just as it is, only in either case 
feed at a time when bees can have a 
flight every day. In no case is such 


oney fit for winter stores, or to be fed 
at a time when bees can not fly freely. 

2. Everything depends upon the condi 
tion of the comb. If the sections have 
been emptied of all honey, and are white 
and nicely cared for, there is nothing 
better. On the other hand, if they have 
been left with the bees until coated with 
propolis, and are brown and hard, they 
will not make nice sections when re- 
filled. 

peetiedao ae 
Honey Poultice for Swelling. 

Mrs. L. severe surgical 
operation in the spring of 1907, as re 
lated in Leipziger Bienenzeitung. Six 
months later a swelling in the left tem- 
ple, with an inflamed spot in the cen- 
ter and severe pain in the head. Dif- 
ferent domestic remedies were tried in 
vain to bring the inflamed spot to sup- 
puration. The lady could not be in- 
duced to call a physician for fear of the 
knife. 

On the suggestion of a bee-keeper 
honey-plasters were daily applied. The 
result was very favorable. The swell- 
ing came to a head and broke. The dis- 
charge continued for about 2 weeks, dur- 
ing which time a fresh honey-plaster 
was applied daily. Gradually the pain 
disappeared. Before the place was en- 
tirely healed, Mrs. L. called on the 
physician to pay her previous bill. Upon 
noticing the nearly healed place, he told 
her it was a case of a dangerous car- 
buncle. When told of the remedy ap- 
plied, he said, “I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved it; but honey seems to be good 
for everything.” 


underwent a 


—_ 8 ee 
Honey for Cancer. 

Miss Florence J. Prugh, of Piqua, 
Ohio, kindly sends the following clip- 
ping on the use of honey as a remedy 
for cancer and other blood diseases: 

It is passing strange th 


ge that so many of nature’s 
valuable s should be before us every day, 
vet we remair f 








nscious of their existenc 
until some one discovered that honey is a 


safe, certain and sure cure for cancer and all 
other blood diseases. 

A farmer had contracted blood poison from 
helping to lay out a friend, and, after two 
years’ treatment, had been given up to die 
by doctors and friends, and had made his will. 
Honey harvest had been unusually heavy that 
ye ir, and he noticed that as soon as he began 
eating it he began to improve, and in a few 
weeks the symptoms disappeared and have never 
returned. Since then he has cured three very 
bad cases of cancer, two of blood poisoning, one 
extremely bad case resulting from vaccination, 
one of eczema and one of eruptions on the 
face. 

The honey should be strained, as the virtue 
is in the nectar, and taken very moderately at 


first, taking a tablespoonful only three times 
a day, gradually increasing until as much as a 
gill can be taken at a meal with impunity. 


Every one afflicted with cancer or blood dis- 
ease of any kind should give the remedy a fair 
trial, as it is cheap, safe and sure. For many 
years they have been trying to find a remedy 
for cancer. Here it is; give it a trial and be 
convinced. 

A certain doctor to whom I gave the rem- 
edy free, asking only that he make public the 
discovery, has been planning to coin millions 
out of the afflicted people’s pockets. I want 
every one to know and use it free. It is Na- 
ture’s medicine.—Wesley Clowes, in Macomb 
Journal. 


_-— -_—— + —— 


A Good Year—Catalpa for Honey. 


Dear Miss Wiison.—1. Will this be a good 
year for honey? I put the supers on the first 
week in June. One colony is busy in them. 
The other 2 are not doing anything. 

2. Do they fill up the center first? They 
are killing off the drones; seem very busy. 
They came through the winter in fine shape. 
3. Do the bees work on the catalpa trees? 
They are in full bloom now. 
busy to swarm. 

The American Bee Journal has been very 
helpful to me. Mrs. E. P. Day. ~ 

Bloomington, Ill., June 18. 


The bees are too 


1. Up to June 21st it is an exceedingly 
poor year with us, as the bees are having 
to be fed to keep them from starving, 
when they should be rolling in the hon- 
ey. But we may have some fall crop. 
Never can tell. But that doesn’t mean 
that it must be a poor year with you. 
You say that one colony is busy in the 
super. That looks promising, although 
later you say they are killing off drones. 
That would indicate that the flow is not 
very good. 

2. Yes. Usually the outside sections 
are finished last, and this is more pro- 
nounced if the harvest is poor. 

3. I don’t know. I never heard the 
catalpa tree mentioned as a good honey- 
producer. You can tell something about 
it by watching to see whether the bees 
work upon it. 





Honey Prospects Discouraging. 
The prospect of any crop from white 
clover in this locality is now (June 21) 
very poor indeed. There is very little 
clover to begin with, and there doesn’t 
seem to be any nectar in what there is, 
at least the bees are not gathering 





enough to keep them. June 16, the very 
time when honey should have been con 
ing in a flood, we were giving the bees 
reserve combs of honey to keep them 
from starving. There is some alsike 
clover within reach, but not enough for 
their needs. Yet it is hard to tell, for 
the weather has been so cold and wet 
that the bees have been kept indoors 
a good deal, and even if they could 
have flown, such weather is not the 
best for the secretion of nectar. 

Bees have been cross and snarly. It 
is hard to keep your enthusiasm up to 


if 


the proper pitch when they behave so. 





Color of Raspberry Pollen. 

Raspberry: pollen is yellowish green in 
color. 

a a eee 
Hearing Rather than Seeing Bees. 
The ear is better than the eye when 

one wants to find whether bees are 
working well on any given source. Stand 
under a basswood tree and if bees are 
not very thick upon it you can easil 
hear them when you can hardly see a 
bee. Same way on a field of alsike. 

= asccapitadiecaaae lates 

Yellow Sweet Clover. 

We have a patch of several square 
rods of yellow sweet clover. It blooms 
much earlier than the white variety; 
does not grow so tall, and has a-more 
slender leaf. In fact, aside from the 
blossom, the plant resembles alfalfa 
fully as much as it does white sweet 
clover. This year it showed its first 
bloom on the same day as white clover 
(June 6), as also did alsike. The ear- 
lier blossoming of yellow sweet clover 
makes it of less value than the white 
variety in a good white clover year. 
But when white clover is a failure the 
yellow sweet clover ought to be es 
pecially valuable. 





A Vermont Sister’s Experience. 

Dear Miss Witson.—I have been a reader 
of the American Bee Journal for several years, 
and have found it a real friend. I became 
interested in bees 7 or 8 years ago. I live 
on a farm on one of the prettiest locations 
to be found anywhere, without any exception. 
From my dining-room windows we look down 
the length of beautiful Memphramagog Lake, 
and one side Owl’s Head and Bear Mountains, 
and with the valleys and evergreen forests, t! 
view must be seen to be appreciated. Our 
neighboring meadows were laden with alsike 
and white clover, and I thought what a pity 
so much sweetness should be lost and given 
to the winds. I said to my husband, “I wish 
I had some bees. I believe I could handle 
them.”’ Sut no bees for him, he said. He 
would take care of the honey, but the bees 
he would let some one else care for. 

Well, I succeeded in getting a swarm in a 
box-hive for $5.00. I went to our library and 
found a book, “A B C of Bee-Culture.” | 
wrote to Cornell University, Ithaca, N. 
for information, and they referred me to tl 
American Bee-Keeper. I subscribed for that 
journal and continued to take it until the 
discontinued. I subscribed for the paper ar 
bought s,angstroth on the Honey-Bee.” I wi 
tered 32 colonies. I sold a few this sprir 
Several of my neighbors have since becon 
interested in bees and keep trom 6 to a doze 
colonies. My husband was called Home tv 
years ago, and with the care of a 14-cow dai 
and poultry farm, I do not get down to do ve 
fine work in apiculture, but «wave made t 
bees pay for themselves, and all cost besid« 
I have a bountiful supply of honey for my 
own table, some profit, and lots of real pl 
ure also 

How did I manage the stings? 


Just as 
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ve to learn to overcome all the disagreeable 
hstacles that come in the path to higher at- 
inment. I believe now I have become so in- 
lated from the stings that I shall never be 
ubled with rheumatism. That’s what some 
ctors say, “stings cure rheumatism.” But 
ily my bees are so well acquainted with me 
w that they are very well behaved, and I 
rgive them for all their ill temper, for I 
ippose | must have been very awkward with 
such methodical little things. Sut I have lots 
learn. 
When you people in the American Bee Jour 
| run up your honey crop into the thousand 
unds, and the way you do away with swarm- 
g and increase, by the modern methods, and 
talk to your queens and have them rear none 
but workers, well, I am not in it, and I must 
sit quietly and listen and learn from the skilled 
bee-culture, for my bees know only natural 
methods, and as I have gone to the bee for 
! of my lessons and consider her very 
vise and thrifty, I must wait until I know 
more than I do before I shall dare to interfere 
th her methods. 


One of the sisters that wrote in the last 
Journal was from this State, and I was glad 
to know of another bee-woman. I do think 

sisters can help to make our department 

s wide-awake and interesting as any in the 
lournal.. Let all those who have profited and 
lo know just as much as the brothers (though 
they may not think so)—just let us know what 

ey think of introducing new queens into an 
piary where the old queens have reigned so 

ng Emma S. LANE. 

Newport, Vt., June 5. 


Don’t get the idea, Sister, that to have 
success in, bee-keeping we must get away 
from natural methods. Rather we should 
strive. to learn more fully just what bees 





naturally prefer to do, and govern our- 
selves accordingly. You are on the right 
road toward getting yields equal to the 
best of us, so keep up heart. 

Do you really think your bees are 
better acquainted with you, or have you 
learned better how to behave in their 
presence? And_yet it can not be dis 
puted that when a colony stands where 
people are constantly passing, the bees 
are gentler than where they are in some 
secluded place. 

With regard to changing queens, while 
there are some who think a queen should 
not be tolerated beyond one or two 
years, others think it best to leave the 
matter entirely in the hands of the bees 
—to “natural methods,” as you would 
say—so long as good work continues. 
If left to themselves, bees will gener 
ally supersede their queens when 2 or 
3 years old. In our own apiary the 
age of a queen is no objection so long 
as good work is done, and if poor work 
is done, off comes the queen’s head, no 
matter how young she is. Last year the 
colony which gave the biggest yield (276 
sections of honey) had a queen 2 years 
old, and the next best had a queen 3 
years old. 

Yes, we shall be glad to hear what 
other sisters think about introduci 
new queens. 


Conducted bv J. L. BYER, Mount Joy, Ont. 


The Honey Season in Ontario. 


Our late cold spring terminated ab- 
ruptly into warm summer weather about 
May 25, and since then it has been quite 
warm with but little rain. Fortunately 
the abundant precipitation earlier in the 
season, had put the clover in fine shape, 
and at present the rather dry weather 
now prevailing has not hurt it any yet. 
Apples were in bloom on June 5th— 
very late for our  locality—but the 
clover rushed ahead so fast that it came 
into bloom about the same time as in 
earlier springs. While the weather dur- 
ing apple-bloom was fine and warm, yet 
strange to say, very little nectar was se- 
creted. However, the fine flow from the 
willow earlier in the season, coupled 
with abundance of old stores in the 
hives, brought the bees up to the clover 
flow in fine condition. Clover started to 
yield June 19th, and, for the 4 days 
since, the nectar has been coming in 
fine, and from present indications only 
unusual weather conditions will pre 
vent a crop of honey. 

But last year the clover started in fine 
and yielded for only about a week to 
amount to anything, and there is the 
ame possibility this year again. Of 

urse we are not looking for a repe 
ition of Jast year’s slim crop, but, on 


the contrary, are full of hope for an old 
time yield again. The next 4 weeks 
will tell the tale. 


ee em 





Introducing Queens. 

The Sibbald quick method of introduc- 
ing queens as mentioned in the June 
American Bee Journal has proved en- 
tirely successful with me so far. A se- 
vere test was made last week and as it 
proved a success, naturally I have con- 
siderable faith in the plan. A queen was 
received by mail, which on examination 
showed the wings all frayed: convincing 
me that she could never have flown, so 
must be a virgin. I wrote the breeder, 
but decided to introduce her and prove 
the matter. The queen was introduced 
by the plan as given last month, and to- 
day I found her as I expected—a drone- 
layer. 

If one can introduce virgins or drone- 
layers by the plan, it certainly should 
be a sure method for laying queens. 


Speaking of introducing queens, leads 
me to recall a little incident that hap 
pened today, an incident by the way that 
some will wonder at my relating. Real 
ly, though, I wonder if any other bee 


keepers do have accidents and make 





blunders like the writer of these notes, 
anyway. 

It came about in this wise: One of 
my very best colonies at the Cashel yard, 
headed by a young queen of last year’s 
rearing, was given a second story of 
worker-combs early in the season, no 
excluder being placed between the two 
stories. Today I found the top story as 
I expected—full of brood and honey. 
The brood was taken away and given 
to some other colonies not so strong, 
an extracting super being given to the 
other in place of the combs taken away 
Now in doing this work, I was mor 
careful than usual, and although I did 
not see the queen, yet I thought she had 
run down into the second or lower story 
all right. 

After dinner, when I came out to the 
yard again, I noticed the colony all in 
an uproar, and knew at once that the 
queen was somewhere not in the hive. 

As I had shaken the bees all in the 
super as the combs were taken away, 
I felt pretty sure that she was not car 
ried away on the combs, so I looked 
all around the hive. Noticing some bees 
about 6 feet away to one side, I went 
and investigated and found about a doz 
en of the poor bees clustered around the 
queen which was dead. How it happened 
1 can not imagine unless she had been 
right on the quilt when I opened the 
hive, and had, unobserved by me, run 
down the side of the hive and into the 
grass, later on to be trod upon by my 
very clumsy feet. While I would not 
have taken a five dollar bill for her, 
yet I had taken a good deal less, and 
here was a queenless colony to fix up 
somehow right in the opening of the 
clover flow. To patch up a bad bargain, 
I decided to take a young Italian queen 
out of a nucleus wintered over, and 
give it to them. How to introduce her 
to that powerful colony was the next 
question. I got a wire cage and put into 
it the dead body -of the old queen which 
the bees were simply crazy over, then I 
also put the new queen in as well, and 
laid the cage at the entrance of the 
hive. 

The bees formed in a great ball 
around the cage, and from their actions 
I judged they were amiable rather than 
otherwise towards all the contents of 
that cage, and in about 10 minutes | 
pulled out the cork and let her run the 
hive. 

Well, the bees simply quieted down 
about as quick as a pan of syrup boiling 
over will settle when a lump of butter is 
dropped in. At night, before leaving 
I could see nothing of a dead queen in 
front of the hive in the closely clipped 
grass, and from the quiet condition of 
the colony I have good reasons to be 
lieve that the new queen was safely in 
troduced in less than 9 hours after the 
old queen was superseded, and this right 
in the middle of the day, too. 


Try the plan of introducing, but by all 
means do not try the plan of supersed 


ing, on any good queens you have in the 
yard. 


-_-———_ = 


Cellar-Wintering of Bees. 


In the February issue of this Journal, 


mention was made of the experience 
of Editor Hutchinson last fall in mov 
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distance to the 
been confined to 


short 
had 


] - 
wees a 


ing some 
cellar, after they 
their hives by a half-depth body screen 


on the bottom for ventilation, it being 
the intention to leave this screen on 
the hives all winter so that the 
would not be able to leave 
all, a la Hershiser. 


bees 
the hives at 
\fter the bees were 


shut in, and before they were put into 
the cellar, the weather turned quite 
warm, and as a natural result the bees 
were very much excited and very un- 
easy when put into the cellar, and for 
some days afterwards. In commenting 
on the experience of Mr. H., I said 
that | would not like to have my bees 
in that shape, but hazarded the guess 
that il would be well, provided the 
stores were of the best. 

In the April Review, Mr. Hutchinson 
tells of the results of his experiment, 


and | am sorry to say that it is not of a 
very encouraging nature. The bees re 
mained very uneasy and had to be put 
out of the cellar in January, and if the 
winter had been severe the chances are 
that the loss would have been very 
heavy, but as it is he expects to pull 
through with a loss of 25 percent. He, 
of course, blames the disaster to the fact 

f the bees being shut in the hives, but 
personally | would be inclined to blame 
the abnormal condition under which the 
bees were put into the cellar. 

Wher | said that I would not like to 
have my bees go into the cellar in that 
condition, | had in mind that abnormal 
condition, and never thought of the 
bees being confined to the hives, as be- 
ing a cause of bad wintering. True, | 
did jokingly say that Mr. Hutchinson 
was using a device which he had char- 
acterized as a “harmless invention,” in 
that he was confining the bees to the 
hive as did the MHershisher bottom- 
board, but there is a vast difference be- 
tween a screen at the bottom of a hive- 
body as compared with the Hershisher 
device that has the screens at the side. 
In the former case the dead bees would 
fall on the screen and shut off ventila- 
tion. 

Be it understood and right here that 
I hold no brief for Mr. Hershiser, and 
have no actual experience with his clos- 
ing device, but as I understand its con- 
struction, I would have no_ hesitation 
in using it if | were doing much cellar- 
wintering. 


Let us consider for a minute the con- 


dition those bees of Mr. Hutchinson’s 
were in when they were put into the 
cellar. If they could have been put 


into the cellar as soon as they were shut 
in, the chances are that all would have 
been well, as there are numerous in- 


stances where bees have been moved 
and put into the cellar without having 
had a flight after the moving. How- 
ever, I believe that all of us think it 
better for the bees to have a flight in 
such cases if it is possible. In the case 
referred to, the bees were shut in and 
moved off the stands, and then the 
weather turned very warm. This natu- 


rally aroused the bees to a great pitch 
of excitement, and 
closed and then carried into the cel 
lar while all in an uproar, it would not 
surprise me if bees in that condition 
should develop dysentery inside of a 


as they were kept 


month. It is quite possible, as all who 
have shipped bees much know, to de- 
velop a case of dysentery in a colony 
even in the summer time; especially is 
this true of some of the more excitable 
strains of bees. 


Mr. Hutchinson says, “When _ the 
schoolmaster or the parent, or the edi- 
tor, makes a mistake, there always seems 
to be a lot of enjoyment on the part 
of the children or the subscribers, and 
it is possible there will be something 
doing,” now in that line. If he means 
that we “children” are going to rejoice 
because of his failure, I venture to say 
that he is making a bigger mistake than 
he did when he roused those bees up 
so before putting them in the cellar. 


While it is true, as he says, that his 
characterization of the Hershisher bot- 
tom-board as a “harmless invention,” 
did afford “a lot of interest to our 
Canadian friends,” I hasten to remind 
him that both he and Mr. Hershisher 
know the writer of these well 
enough that they must surely have dis- 
covered ere this his weakness in being 
inclined to treat some things with the 
spirit of levity, and perhaps failing too 
often to treat the things of this life 
in a serious enough manner. This will 
be my excuse if I have in the question 
under discussion, said anything that 
would have been better left unsaid. 


notes 


Distance Bees Go for Nectar. 
What G. M. Doolittle says in the Ju 
number about the distance bees will go 
for nectar, does not in my opinion give 
so much encouragement to the idea that 
bees ordinarily fly as much as 4 miles or 
more. The pasture gradually extendi: 
up a hillside, link by link, as was t 
case with the basswood in the years 
recorded such long flights, is something 

that does not occur in many years 
most localities. Under such conditions, 
one can readily imagine that bees would 
fly much farther than they would when 
great blank spaces, in so far as nectar 
is concerned, have to be passed over. B 
that as it may, I know that our hom 
yard of bees have in years past got noth 
ing whatever when 3 miles away wher« 
there was buckwheat, bees there would 
be storing a good surplus. 


} 
I 
i 


As far as I am concerned, under or 
dinary conditions, I do not take into 
account any possible value of forag 
over 214 miles away, as time after tim: 
I have seen incidents as related about 
the buckwheat 3 miles away. Had ther 
been patches of buckwheat scattered all 
along the 3 miles I can readily believe 
that the bees might have found the larg 
acreage at the end of the chain, but ther: 
was absolutely nothing to connect with 
the source of nectar, consequently it was 
never found by the bees. 





Conducted by LOUIS H. SCHOLL, New Braunfels, Tex. 


Bee-Stings for Rheumatism. 


Although this is an old story, there are 
many doubting Thomases who do not be- 
lieve that bee-stings can be used as a 
successful cure for rheumatism. The 
writer was one of these for a long time, 
although leaning toward the belief that 
there might be something in it, until sev- 
eral years ago when I was so thoroughly 
convinced that I have been not only an 
advocate of such treatment, but have ap 
plied the treatment both to myself and to 
other patients with success. 


It is needless to say that a cure can 
be effected for all kinds of rheumatism, 
perhaps. However, all the cases of 
which I know, a cure was made in every 
case. I do not know of a single case 
where the bee-sting cure failed, and some 
twenty cases of treatment can be refer- 
red to. 

Several persons have told me that af 
ter suffering for years, and having tried 
all the doctors and patent medicines, be- 
sides trying different “baths” at various 
resorts, which had been recommended to 
them, without avail, their last resort was 
and now they are well. 
Some have stumbled on this “cure” ac- 
cidentally, tried it, and were cured, 


“hee-stings,” 


while others had known of bee-stings as 
a relief for rheumatism, but who dread 
ed this kind of cure more than the dis 
ease. Later, being finally driven to 
“bear it and grin,” the bee-stings were 
tried and the patients were healed. 
For a time—possibly about 3 years— 
suffered more or less from rheumatism 
in one arm and one leg. This was dur 
ing a period in which very little work 
with the bees was done by me, and hence 
I was not stung often. Later I took up 
bee-keeping again, but without the least 
thought about my rheumatism and tl 
connection bee-stings might have with 11 
It was not until late in the season that | 
became aware that my pains were gon 
The numbers of stings received in th 
work ran into the hundreds, and I a 
sure that they cured me. Never sinc 
then have I had any more trouble wit! 
rheumatism, and neither is its retur 
expected unless the bee-stings are let 
off entirely. Then if such should occu 
my first remedy would be bee-stings. 


One of my relatives, and next do 
neighbor, suffered so severely with rheu 
matism that he had to give up work e1 
tirely for months. All kinds of medi 
cines and doctors had been tried, an 
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mineral as well as other baths, but no 
permanent relief was obtained. Almost 
despairing he requested enough of my 
time to apply the “bee-sting cure.” It 
was agreed that if he would stand the 


The writer has seen a number of in 
stances to this effect during the sixteen 
or more years of his bee-keeping ob 
servations. The first, years ago, was 
when I thought I had 


disex yvered a 








SWARM ENTERING Empty HIVES. 


pain I would apply the stings, and after 
several weeks’ treatment he was well. 
It will be well to say that this was a very 
severe and obstinate case, and required 
several hundred of the stings, which 
were taken in the morning and evening. 

My present assistant at an early age 
was afflicted with rheumatism to such 
an extent that he was practically an in- 
valid. His sufferings were unbearable, 
and all the treatments gave no relief. 
He and his relatives had heard of, and 
were advised to try bee-stings, but the 
relatives scorned such a foolish idea. 
Having the grit which we know only 
too well a young fellow in his condi- 
tion can have, he one day, when all were 
away, slipped out to his uncle's bees. 
Although the pain was severe from the 
stings applied by himself, he was de 
termined to get well. Relief was soon 
felt afterward, and the application of 
stings continued. He was cured, and is 
well to this day; and he does not expect 
ever to suffer so again as long as he is 
with the bees, which business he at that 
time took up and expects to follow for 
the very purpose in which he earnestly 
believes—that as long as he _ receives 
stings while working with the bees he 
will be free from the dreadful torture 
from rheumatism. 

Many other cases could be cited which 
| know personally, while many others 
have been related to me in detail. Upon 
several occasions cases have been cured 
upon my suggestion after everything else 
had been tried. 

There are several persons who have 
had like experience as above related, 
and who can bear me out in this kind of 
testimony. 


- we - 


Scouts Before a Swarm. 

There are many evidences that a col 
ony of bees that is preparing to swarm 
will select previously a location for a 
new home by sending out “scouts,” or a 
number of bees whose duty it is to go 
ut and find a suitable place to which 
the swarm then proceeds later. 


swarm of bees in the wall of a build- 
ing. Bees were issuing back and forth 
from a knot-hole right under the eyes. 
But after a few raps were made on the 
wall they soon dispersed. As a fore 
thought, or fearing that some day a 
swarm might enter there, the opening 
was closed up with soft soap. Seven 
days passed by when about noon a roar- 
ing noise near the building proved to be 
a very large swarm which was trying to 
enter that same knot-hole in the wall. 
They settled finally on a small tree and 
were hived. 

Another case of this kind where 
scouts were mistaken for a colony of 
bees was in an oak tree in a woods. 
Upon examining closely the bees became 
frightened and flew away. Later, when 
passing the tree again, a swarm was in 


sides some I know of in other apiaries. 
Many times large numbers of bees would 
be around such stack “investigating” 
every crack and crevice, perhaps scouts 
that wer later to be _ followed by 
swarms 

One day, a year ago, my attention was 
called to bees “robbing” in a pile of en- 
tirely empty hives right in our city back 
yard. They acted in all respects the same 
as a bold band of some 100 or 150 rob- 
bers (the largest scouting band I had 
ever seen), only I remembered after 
wards that they seemed very gleeful 
about finding the hives so empty and 
nice. It did not occur to me then what 
they meant, and in a few minutes they 
were off and all was quiet. This was 
right at our kitchen door. Just a week 
later I snapped the picture shown here, 
of the last part of the swarm entering 
the empty hives. 

Whether all colonies send out such 
scouting parties, or whether certain col- 
onies always do, would be hard to deter- 
mine. We know that they do this very 
often, however. These parties vary in 
numbers. While I have seen most of 
them with only about two dozen bees 
(more or less) the one above mentioned 
was quite a large bunch of them, resem- 
bling very much a miniature swarm 
themselves, but their actions were very 
much unlike a swarm. 


=—ntipin 
Mulberry Shade for Hives. 

The readers will have noticed on 
page 124 of the April issue a photo- 
graph of some mulberry shade trees, 
both in their winter and summer con- 
dition, with and without foliage. An- 
other picture is given herewith, which 
shows what a shady, cool, and invit 
ing place it is in an apiary of this 
kind, especially when one knows what 
it is to have to work in the swelter- 
ing heat of a hot summer's sun. 


Regarding this kind of shade, Mr. 
Smith comments as follows: 

















A TEXAS APIARY AMONG MULBERRY TREES. 


possession of the very same hollow of 


that tree. 


Half a dozen or more swarms have 
veen hived, or rather they hived them 
selves right into stacks of empty hives 


} 


and supers right in my own apiaries, be 


Ns) | aking of shade for bee-hives, Mr Scholl, 
I don't like the mulberrs The shad oO 
dense d thick whet it full leaf, t igh 
putting out leaf late S$ a point very much wu 
their lave () tavorite shack tree for 
vee-hives s our old standby, the mes ite 
It comes int eaf late in the spring, the shade 
is not very dense at 
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of the very first trees in the fall to shed its 
l Then the leaves are so small and fine 
hat they don’t litter up the bee-yard like 
trees with large foliage , 
Rescue, Tex. L. B. SMITH. 
\lthough I also prefer the mesquite 
for shade, and have most of my aplaries 
in groves of them, there are other places, 
yea, many, many of them, where no mes- 
quite ever grew, and could not be de- 
pended upon for apiary shade. Besides, 
the mesquite would be a slow grower, 
and it would take too long before they 
would be large enough for shading hives. 


Not so with this wild mulberry. Its 
growth is rapid, and the trees soon at- 
tain good height. In many places these 
trees are relied on for fence-posts, and 
thus their planting would in time serve a 
double purpose. 

These trees resemble very much the 
catalpas, which are very much planted 
for post timber, and which could be 
used in the same way for shading bee- 
hives. While the shade is quite dense at 
times, they leaf out late and defoliate 
early, and are bare during the winter 
so that the sun can strike in. 





Far Do Bees Go For 
Honey ? 


BY Cc. P. 


How 


DADANT. 


The article by G. M. Doolittle on the 
above-named subject in the June number 
of the American Bee Journal is most 
interesting to me, especially as the same 
subject was treated in the “ Bulletin 
iv Apiculture” (Swiss) at the same date, 
by Dr. Crepieux, of Rouen, France, an 


old apiarist and bee-writer, who was 
for a number of years editor of the 
“Revue Internationale.” The articles 


evidence the uselessness of drawing any 
conclusions from isolated experiments. 

Dr. Crepieux has an apiary of some 
50 colonies of Italian bees in a country 
which is stocked only with common bees. 
He thus has very good opportunity of 
recognizing his own bees, and of ascer- 
taining the distance which they usually 
cover in search of honey. With the use 
of a bicycle on the fine roads of France, 
he was able to investigate readily the 
local conditions. He says: 


“T was struck by the fact that my bees were 
much more fond of the northeast direction than 
of the southwest, although there are as many 
profitable fields in the one direction as in the 
other. Here is my explanation of this fact. 
The southwest winds are, in our region, those 
that bring rain. For that reason the bees go 
out less on the days when those winds are 
blowing. When the weather is fine, the winds 
from the east and the north bring the smell 
of the fields situated in that direction, and the 
bees go there. It may be also that they have 
intelligence enough to go in that direction be- 
cause they can go against the wind when 
empty and come back with the wind when 
loaded; in any event, those two reasons and 
their practice tally and correspond with each 
other. 

“In a westerly direction, I have never found 
any of my bees beyond 500 meters (a third of 
a mile). I must mention that we are limited 
on that side by the forest. This forest extends 
from south to north about 5 kilometers (over 3 
miles). Its width is between 900 and 3,000 
meters. My apiary is opposite the narrowest 
part. An important detail is that the width of 
the forest is guided by two very steep hill- 
sides. The difference in level is about 60 
meters (200 feet). have never seen one of 
my yellow bees on the other side of this for- 
est. Yet there are fields of esparcet, campanu- 
las and buckwheat, over there, and owing to 
the direction of the slope, the crops there are 


I have seen my bees 
cease to bring honey when the crops around 
me were ended, when they might still have 
found flowers on the other plateau. I have 
ascertained at those times that the fields in 
cuestion were still visited by bees, but that 
they were all of the common race, coming 
frum an apiary with which I was acquainted. 


“T have also made a number of observations 
to ascertain the distances traveled by my bees 
in the other directions. In the southeast up 
to 800 meters, I always saw the yellow bees. 
At that spot the land has a slope of 8 or 10 
meters and I have never noticed bees on the 
other slope or 200 meters farther. On the 
east and north the land is level, and as I have 
stated, under the influence of the northeast 
winds. It is in that direction that my bees 
travel. On fine days they go in all direc- 
tions, but any of my visitors notice at once 
that half of the bees go to the northeast, the 


a little later than here. 


rest of them spreading about to all other 
points. Observations are easily made, as 48 of 
the 56 hives are grouped in a house apiary. 


The reader will probably wonder whether the 
best fields are to the northeast. There are of 
course important differences in the cultivation 
from one year to another, but it is to the south- 
east that the best fields are found. The others 
are scattered in all directions. Last year, in 
the northeast direction, nothing but cereals were 
to be seen. I explored the region and found 
a field of esparcet at 800 meters, it was cov- 
ered with yellow bees. Another field, 150 
meters farther, still showed some Italians. But 
still farther, 1400 meters from my apiary, a 
third field of esparcet did not show a single 
Italian. In this same direction preferred by 
the bees of my apiary there is a village, Bois- 
Leveque, where I often have professional du- 
ties. I have never gone there without examin- 
ing the fields of blossoms. This village is 2200 
meters from my apiary. I have never seen 
there any of my Italians. 

“T have carried bees away from home, slight- 
ly marked with flour on the wings and the 
body. I have seen them come back when re- 
leased at 600 .to 800 meters, but those which 
were released at 2,000 to 3,000 meters did not 
come home.” 


In concluding his article, Dr. Cre- 
pieux says that it is quite possible that 
the circumstances in which his bees find 
themselves may have influence on the 
distance of flight. My own experience 
would indicate that the shape of the 
land has much to do with the flight of 
bees. In “Langstroth Revised,” the late 
Mr. Chas. Dadant reports that he knew 
bees to starve upon the hills in a year 
of drouth, while the Mississippi River 
low lands, less than 4 miles distant, 
were yielding a large crop. This ex- 
perience has again been reproduced since 


his day. But we must remember that 
the country between the apiary in ques 
tion and the low lands is very much 
broken and covered with patches of tim 
ber, orchards, fields of cereals, etc., all 
unprofitable ground after the spring 
days are over. 

Again, an apiary located on the banks 
of the Mississippi, which is a mile wide 
at this point, never yielded as much 


crop by about half as other apiaries 
which were farther inland. We hav 
always ascribed this to the fact that 


about half of the near-by pasture was 
cut off by the river. We rarely see the 
bees take the direction of the river. An 
apiary situated in another spot near the 
stream, located about 3 miles from the 
lowlands of the Mississippi, in Missouri, 
across the river, and which could not 
be reached except by a bee-line of nearly 
the entire distance over the water in a 
longitudinal cross section, absolutely ig 
nored those low lands, during several 
short crops, though those bottoms were 
yielding a good harvest. 

In moving bees to distances of less 
than a mile, we have seen many bees 
return to the original spot unless great 
precautions were taken, and even then 
some would return if the moving was 
done in the busy season. When moving 
them 3 miles, very few returned. At 
distances of five miles or more, we have 
never seen bees return. But another 
evidence of the influence of a stretch 
of water as a barrier, is found in the 
fact that at a distance of less than 3 
miles across the Mississippi, the bees 
moved never did return. 


Mr. Gaston Bonnier, professor at the 
Sorbonne, Paris, author of “Cours Com- 
plet d’Apiculture,” and President of the 
International Congress of Bee-Keepers 
at Paris, in 1900, has lately reported 
some experiments made by him on how 
bees find their way home. He took 
bees to the fields and painted their eyes 
with blackened collodion, then turned 
them loose after having marked them 
so they could be recognized. These bees 
returned home. From this he concludes 
that bees have the sense of direction 
apart from sight, and compares their 
evident ability to return home to that of 
the carrier pigeon. Bonnier locates the 
“sense of direction” in the brain of both 
bees and pigeons. 

That collodion experiment seems to 
me rather indefinite. I would expect that 
the secretion of their eyes similar to 
that in our eyes would soon remove the 
film thus artificially applied, and that 
they would nevertheless use their eyes 
to return home, for I cannot very well 
imagine either a blind bee or a blind 
pigeon returning home. I have, how 
ever, witnessed some very wonderful 
feats by carrier pigeons. When I was a 
child, I saw in our old city of France— 
Langres—the flight of a hundred carrier 
pigeons which had been brought on a 
wager, from Brussels, Belgium, exactly 
200 miles as the crow flies. These were 
released from the top of the steeple of 
our cathedral. They circled around, 
rising higher and higher in the air, until 
almost out of sight, then took a direct 
flight towards their home, except half a 
dozen or so that seemed unable to fol 
low, and returned to the steeple. I was 


always under the impression that our 
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city had been selected as the place of 
release because it was on the highest 
cliff of a high plateau, and the parties 
who made the wager evidently wanted 
to give the best possible chances to those 
pigeons of recognizing their direction. 


Again, on the transatlantic steamship, 
when going to Europe, in 1900, I wit- 
nessed the flight of half a dozen pigeons, 
which were sent ahead, a day before our 
arrival, to announce the ship. By pay- 
ing a dollar, any of the passengers was 
enabled to forward a short message to 
his friends. The messages were all pho- 
tographed in minute form, inserted in a 
small tube and tied under the wing of 
a pigeon. Did those pigeons reach home 
by a “sense of direction” located in the 
brain, or had they simply traveled 
enough before being used, to be able 
to recognize the direction to follow? 
Let some others, better posted than I 
am, give the reply. I, however, wish 
to say that there is a limit to the “sense 
of direction” either in pigeons or in 
bees, and that the length of it surely 
depends in great part on the configura- 
tion of the country. 

It seems to me that a good place 
to test the possible greatest length of 
flight of bees after honey would be the 
irrigated valley of one of our Western 
States. In those districts where the 
blooming region of alfalfa is bordered 
by boundless dry wastes surrounding 
a narrow valley, bees ought to go far- 
ther than anywhere else, perhaps far- 
ther than 8 mil.s. But if I thought 
my bees could or would go even 6 miles 
in any direction regardless of obstacles, 
and harvest honey profitably, I would 
quit keeping out-apiaries and would not 
hesitate to place even a thousand colo- 
nies in one single spot. 

Hamilton, II. 
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Foul-Brood Legislation 


BY DR. G. BOHRER. 


I see by the late Annual Report of 
the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, that there is a difference of opin- 
ion as to the propriety of there being a 
foul brood law in that State. At any 
rate, the details as to the matter of 
specifying the length of time after foul 
brood has been found in an apiary within 
which the ailment must be treated, and 
the disease stamped out, was a_ sub- 
ject of controversy. If my judgment is 
not very much at fault, this is a matter 
that should be left for the inspector to 
determine. If it be at a time when there 
is a honey-flow, the treatment can not 
be applied any too soon. If when there 
is no honey coming in, and there is a 
lisposition to rob, it is plain to be seen 
that the sooner the matter is dealt with 
the better, as the disease will spread rap- 
idly under such circumstances, if neg- 
lected. 

Then, again, a colony may be quite 
populous and well supplied with honey 
in the fall, in which case I wintered a 
colony over, and will this evening (June 
9) put it under treatment after the 
Baldridge method. It is proper to state 
that I treated this colony last Septem- 
ber on the Baldridge plan, but the bee- 
escape I used (a Porter) was defective, 


and an occasional bee entered the hive 
after having come out of it. By which 
means, diseased honey was no doubt 
carried into the new hive, and the dis 
ease with it. 

Others that I treated on the Baldridge 
plan are perfectly free from it, and are 
carrying in honey from alfalfa bloom 
rapidly. I also see that one person as- 
sumed the ground that treat the disease 
as he may, it will appear again, which 
position is an erroneous one. For scien- 
tific investigation has abundantly shown 
that foul brood is a germ disease, and it 
has been also proven in thousands of 
cases that when the germs are exter- 
minated, and a colony of bees are put 
upon comb and honey free from foul 
brood germs, they are no longer annoyed 
by the ailment. That a failure may, and 
no doubt will, occasionally occur, as in 
the case I have called attention to in 
my own apiary, I have not the slightest 
doubt. But it does not by any means 
justify us in concluding that there is 
no such a thing as stamping out this 
ailment. For there is an overwhelming 
array of evidence, proving beyond all 
doubt or question, that foul brood is 
curable if treated according to well-test- 
ed methods. 

As to the matter of destroying bees, 
hives, and honey, there are cases that 
require just such treatment, and noth- 
ing short of fire or burial beyond the 
reasonable possibility of resurrection, 
will serve an effective purpose. I refer 
to old, worthless hives, weak colonies, 
and diseased honey and poor comb. 

The foregoing facts and suggestions 
I had intended to call attention to at 
the Chicago-Northwestern convention at 
its session referred to in the Illinois 
report, but for reasons that I will not 
take time nor space to relate, I omitted 
to do so at that convention. 

Illinois surely needs a foul brood law, 
sufficiently rigid to enable the bee-keep- 
ers of the State to stamp out this pest, 
which is as much of a stumbling-block 
to bee-keepers as is glanders among 
farmers’ horses, if left unrestrained. 
At some of the coming conventions, 
either State or National, I may have 
something more to say concerning foul- 
brood legislation. 

Lyons, Kans. 
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Methods of Introducing 
Queens 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


As the best time in the whole year for 
supplanting superannuated queens is just 
before the close of the honey harvest, 
and as I have several letters about this 
subject, I thought that an article regard- 
ing the matter might not be amiss just 
at this time. 

In introducing queens it should always 
be borne in mind that a queen taken 
from a nucleus or a colony in the api- 
ary and introduced to another in the 
same apiary, does not require one-half 


“the care that must be given a queen from 


a distance coming in the mails. The 
reason for this seems to be that the 
queen when taken from a nucleus in the 
same yard is in an immediate laying con- 





dition, and will not run around provok- 
ing the bees by her different actions 
from what their old mother had, causing 
them to look closely after her, and chase 
her if she sees fit to run, as will a queen 
after having had a long journey. 

In introducing all ordinary queens 
coming from my own apiary, or carried 
from the home apiary to one 3 or 5 miles 
away, | generally adopt one of the two 
following plans: 

The first is to go to a nucleus. or the 
hive from which I wish to get the queen 
to supersede the one which I do not 
want, and when she is found I take the 
frame she is on, bees and all, together 
with another frame from the same hive, 
carrying them near the hive from which 
I am to take the superannuated queen. I 
next hunt out the poor queen, and after 
killing her, take out 2 frames from this 
hive and place the 2 frames brought from 
the nucleus, in their places, then closing 
the hive. Now shake the bees off the 2 
frames in front of the hive and carry 
them to the nucleus, or carry bees and 
all, as you prefer. The object in taking 
2 frames with them is so that while wait- 
ing outside of the hive she and most of 
the bees may cluster between them, thus 
becoming quiet, and, when placed in the 
hive, both are put in together, thus leav- 
ing the queen quiet among her own bees. 
In this way I do not lose one queen out 
of 50, and as the operation is so simple, 
and the queen so quickly installed, the 
advantages more than overbalance so 
small a loss. 

The next plan is to go to my nucleus 
and get the young laying queen in a cage 
before looking for the queen to be super- 
seded. I next look for her and kill her, 
when the hive is closed. I now blow in 
at the entrance enough smoke to alarm 
the whole colony, pounding with my fist 
on the top of the hive until I hear a loud 
roaring inside, which shows that the bees 
are filling themselves with honey. I then 
run in the queen to be introduced, at the 
entrance, smoking her in, while I still 
keep pounding on the hive. In doing 
this nothing but wood-smoke should be 
used, for, if tobacco-smoke were used, 
many of the bees would be suffocated. 
If done when there is danger of robbing, 
wait till just at night, or do it on some 
cloudy, cool day when the most of the 
bees are staying at home, for where rob 
bing is started, or the smoked bees an- 
noyed by robbers, the success is not so 
certain. The idea is to cause the bees to 
fill themselves with honey, at the same 
time smoking them so that the bees and 
queen smell and are under the same con 
ditions, so that they do not realize that 
any change has been made. By this plan 
I seldom lose a queen, but it is not quite 
as simple as the first; however it is 
equally as successful as the other. 

In introducing a queen which comes 
from a distance, I most often use what 
I term the caged-frame-of-brood plan, 
which is as follows: 

Get out a frame of very thin material 
which will just go inside of the hive, and 
at the same time admit of one of the hive 
frames going inside of it. I usually 
make this so it will take 2 frames inside 
of the cage, for where we wish to intro- 
duce a queen in the latter part of the 
season, we shall need all the bees we can 
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get to give the colony sufficient strength 
for winter This frame is to be left 
open at the top, so that the frames of 
brood can be set in, it being held in po- 
sition at the top by light strips being 
nailed on each side, they projecting so 
as to hang on the rabbetting of the hive. 
The sides are now covered with wire- 
cloth when it is ready for use. When 
the queen arrives, go to any colony 
where frames of emerging brood can be 
obtained and get 2, shaking the bees all 
off of them, securing those from which 
the most bees will emerge during the 
next 24 to 48 hours. 


Hang these frames of now beeless 
brood in the frame cage, and let the 
queen run in with the attendant bees 


which came with her, when the whole is 
to be hung in the middle of any popu- 
lous colony in place of 2 frames, and 
left for 3 or 4 days. Of course the top 
is to be made secure in some way, so 
none of the bees from the hive can get 
into the cage, and none of the bees from 
the cage get out. A proper sized piece 
of enameled cloth answers for this 
purpose nicely. 

If you have selected the right frames 
as to ripe or maturing brood, the cage 
will be pretty well filled with young bees 
in 3 days, while the queen will have 
commenced to fill the vacated cells with 
eggs. 

The cage is now taken from the hive, 
which has furnished the warmth to 
cause the young bees to emerge, and 
carried to a hive where we wish a colony 
to stand, the cage set in one side of the 
hive, when we proceed to take out the 
2 frames and set them on the opposite 
side, when a follower or division-board 
is drawn up to economize the warmth 
of the little colony. If there is not 
plenty of honey in the 2 combs from the 
cage, a frame of honey should be set in 
next to the side of the hive before the 
2 frames are taken from the box, and 
thus this honey is beyond the 2 frames 
of bees, thus guarding against the rob- 
bing of the little colony, and especially 
so if the entrance to the hive is made at 
the side the cage is now hanging. It is 
best to allow this cage to hang here for 
a day or two, or till we open the hive 
again, so that all of the bees adhering 
to it after the frames of brood are re- 
moved, can crawl out at their leisure. 
In cool or cold weather, it is best to 
leave the 2 frames caged with the col- 
ony for 5 or 6 days, instead of 3, for, if 
taken out too these young bees 
may not have — sufficient vitality to 
cause the remaining unhatched brood to 
emerge from their cells. The little col- 
ony is now built up by adding frames of 
emerging brood, occasionally, as they 
can protect and care for them. 


soon, 


This plan is absolutely safe, and if all 
who have lost valuable queens will try 


it, we shall hear no more of so many 
losses in introducing. It requires some 
work, I know, and takes some time to 


build up a colony in this way, but after 
we have once lost a valuable queen we 
are ready to go through with some labor 
rather than lose another. 

There are other plans which are em- 
ployed to introduce queens, and general 
instructions attend all mailing cages, but 
where a person does not have the suc- 


cess he or she desires with them, the 

above will satisfy, if they succeed with 

others as they do with the writer. 
Borodino, N. Y. 
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The 8-Frame Langstroth vs. 
Dadant Hive 


BY J. E. HAND. 


In these days when the majority of 
the people are blindly following the 
largest crowd regardless of whither it 
is leading them, and when men of orig- 
inal thought and independent action are 
none too plentiful, it is very refreshing 
to meet a man who has the courage to 
stand by his honest convictions even 
though he stand alone. Such a man is 
my worthy and honored opponent, Mr. 
C. P. Dadant. 

While I have great respect for Mr. 
Dadant’s opinion upon subjects pertain- 
ing to apiculture, yet different people 
view things from different standpoints, 
and therefore see them in a different 
light. In this way a dignified discussion 
if conducted in the right spirit can re- 
sult only in good, since it must reveal 
some points that can not be seen from 
one particular point of view. 

Viewing the Dadant hive from the 
standpoint of the comb-honey producer 
in the average location, it is weighed in 
the balance and found wanting. There- 
fore, it does not possess the necessary 
qualifications that should recommend 
a hive to a class of bee-keepers that rep- 
resent by far the greater majority of 
the bee-keepers of this country. 

Mr. Dadant is viewing his hive from 
the standpoint of the extracted-honey 
specialist, who represents a very small 
part of the bee-keepers of this country. 
Viewing the Dadant hive from the stand- 
point of swarm-control, its claims can 
not be substantiated in the production 
of comb honey. An extracted-honey hive 
must have something besides its size to 
recommend it. Therefore, the 8-frame 
Langstroth hive must ever remain what 
it is—a general utility hive—the hive 
that is best suited for the masses. 

The Dadant hive is too heavy to be 
carried in and out of the cellar. There- 
fore bees in these hives must be win- 
tered out-of-doors, which necessitates a 
great amount of frame manipulation in 
the fall in equalizing and uniting small 
colonies. Mr. Dadant admits that he 
finds some difficulty in increasing his 
bees enough to make up for winter loss- 
es, which is in itself rather significant. 

My worthy opponent has fallen into 
a common error among large-hive ad- 
vocates, in assuming that a large hive 
always contains a large colony of bees, 
while just the reverse is quite apt to be 
the case. 

[If a hive is made large enough to de- 
velop the fertility of the best queens, 
the average queen can not keep it filled 
with brood. Hence, it becomes a store- 
house for honey. This condition of 
things is followed by a long train of 
evils, such as swarming, crowding the 
queen, loafing on the outside of the hive, 
refusing to enter the super, ete. And 
the bees will continue to crowd the 
queen until the breeding space is far 


limited than 


more it would be in an 
8-frame hive. Thus the largest colony 
is quite as likely to be found in an 
8-frame hive as in a Dadant hive. 

Perfect control of bees is only to be 
found in a hive in which the size, shape, 
and methods of manipulation are cor- 
rectly and scientifically balanced. Such 
a hive is the &-frame Langstroth hive 
of today. 

When bee-keepers learn that bees can 
be controlled only through their in- 
stincts they will be in a position to un- 
derstand that perfect control of bees is 
out of the question with a hive in which 
the room in the brood-chamber exceeds 
the fertility of the queen. Here is where 


the 8-frame hive wins out in an easy 
pace. 
The fact as stated by Mr. Dadant 


that his neighbor’s bees in 8-frame hives 
became over-crowded with bees by May 
15, and cast swarms every year, while 
Mr. Dadant’s bees seemed to have plenty 
of room, and cast few swarms, is rather 
significant, and proves two things quite 
conclusively. One is, that the 8-frame 
hive is a splendid hive for building up 
rapidly in the spring, and the other is 
that the neighbor above mentioned has 
much to learn about bee-keeping meth- 
ods. If the owner of those bees knew 
enough to give them a set of half-depth 
brood-combs at the right time, they 
would not have swarmed, and would 
have rolled up an amount of surplus 
that would have made the Dadant hive 
man stand up and take notice. And 
why not, for they are then larger than 
the Dadant hive, and in much better 
shape for rapid breeding up, since the 
additional room is in the warmest part 
of the hive—right over the brood-nest— 
which enables the bees to care for twice 
as much brood as in a Dadant hive, 
where they are compelled to extend the 
brood-nest sidewise into the coldest part 
of the hive, far removed from the heat 
center, and therefore could not be ex- 
pected to build up strong enough to cast 
swarms before July. I believe Mr. Da- 
dant’s success with these hives is largely 
due to the fact that a large part of his 
surplus is gathered late in the season. 


The 8-frame hive of today is as dif 
ferent from the 8-frame hive of a quar 


ter of a century ago, as the Dadant 
hive is different from the long-ideal 
hive. 


The modernizing influence of the sec 
tional hive is slowly but surely revolu 
tionizing the bee-keeping methods of 
this country, and it is these influences 
that have made the 8-frame Langstroth 
larger than the Dadant hive when a 
large hive is needed, and smaller than 
any other when a small hive is needed. 
And all the while it is the common util 
ity 8-frame Langstroth hive of today— 
the hive for the masses of bee-keepers 
of America. 

Birmingham, Ohio. 


Se 


No.7 .—Colorado Bee-Keeping 


BY R. C. AIKIN. 
I closed article No. 6 with the details 
of swarm control as applied to getting 
the best results in surplus honey. Her« 





we will go further into the management 
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following, when we have gotten the bees 
where the apiarist can say he is in con- 
trol. It is now to apply the energies of 
the bees where the most will be gotten 
out of them. 

Most people suppose that no bees 
work so hard as a newly hived swarm, 
and possibly there is some ground for 
such belief; but I think I can dispel 
some of such belief when I have an- 
alyzed conditions, and have also shown 
some other conditions under which bees 
do most excellent work. 

When the swarm is hived not much is 
done the first day or two but clean house 
and get comb started. What apiarist 
but has noticed that when he hived a 
swarm, say at noon, and went in the 
late afternoon to look at them, that very 
few bees are going and coming, and 
often he will tip up the hive or other- 
wise investigate, thinking his swarm is 
lost. He finds them clustered apparently 
idle. Nor is there much activity until 
sufficient comb is built to receive eggs, 
nectar and pollen; when this time comes 
there is work for every bee, and they 
get to business; there is lots of room 
and a division of labor that calls into 
play every energy. Contrast with this 
a colony with just about bees enough to 
cover 4 or 5 combs, and with brood 
enough to keep every nurse at work and 
every fielder in the fields searching and 
getting necessary stores. I said con- 
trast, it is not a contrast, but more 
strictly a parallel. There is almost no 
possible perceptible difference in the en- 
ergies put forth by weak but healthy 
normal colonies with plenty of room as 
compared with a natural swarm. [| will 
give another parallel that any apiarist 
should observe. 

Colonies worked for extracted honey 
where plenty of store-comb is present 
and in the most convenient location, and 
where sufficient ventilation and other 
conditions make for the comfort and 
best opportunity to employ every bee— 
there we almost invariably find a colony 
that gives a good record of itself. It is 
the common claim that extracted-honey 
colonies produce more honey than those 
run for comb. In this case the credit 
is not given to its being natural swarms 
that do the work, but usually that there 
is no comb to build. Go into a yard 
where there are natural swarms at work 
alongside of colonies of equal numbers 
or working strength, and you cannot 
tell which works the harder, or which 
gets the more stores or accomplishes the 
greater amount of work of all kinds in 
the hive. It is the colonies uncomfort- 
able from over-heat, over-crowded with 
a mass of workers like an unwieldy mass 
of individuals, always in each other's 
way, no place in which to store, a queen 
that is not laying enough eggs to keep 
all the nurses at work, etc. A lot of 
bees that are thoroughly demoralized 
as by smearing with honey; if they get 
out of stores within and nothing with- 
out, anything and everything that tends 
to disgust, discourage and disconcert 
will retard in energy put forth. 

It is but the most natural thing that 
a colony being annoyed by robbers, or 
those excited by the presence of strange 
or more than one queen, cease more or 
less for the time to attend to the regu- 
lar business. Shake a colony, making a 


forced swarm, and there is unquestion- 
ably for the next few hours, and often 
for even the second day, but a small 
amount of work done, just as in a 
swarming colony when the excitement 
is on, almost all field-work ceases. But, 
just as the natural swarm soon rights 
itself and gets to business, so any forced 
swarm of equal bees in all respects and 
same opportunities will get right to 
business and make work count. And I 
will again repeat, and wish to empha- 
size, that it is the colonies normal in 
numbers and having the opportunities 
that get the most honey per capita of 
bees. 

An average natural swarm in a big 
hive in an average honey-flow will not 
do good work in section honey. To get 
the finish desired, and as well the quan- 
tity, we find almost every writer advo- 
cating the doubling up by some plain 
method. This doubling will add to quan- 
tity and finish by the given colony that 
is the product of the doubling, but the 
same bees in two more nearly natural 
or normal ones will accomplish more in 
gross production of all products. That 
is why small hives are used more for 
comb-honey work, because a normal 
swarm must be squeezed up to super- 
work by a contracted brood-chamber. 


WHAT ABOUT QUEEN-RIGHT VS. QUEEN- 
LESS COLONIES? 

There is little difference between a 
natural swarm with a normal queen, and 
one with brood in all stages from which 
to rear one, so far as working energies 
go. The amount of brood present will 
use more or less, in proportion, of the 
energies and time of the workers; but if 
a small portion of brood be given to a 
swarm in lieu of a queen, work will 
proceed just about the same as with a 
queen just as soon as the colony be- 
comes settled*to conditions and accepts 
the situation and starts cells. But of 
course in all the manipulations and 
changes and in the varying conditions, 
we must keep in mind to have the end 
in view always before us. If you have 
bees, and want all possible from them, 
you must always have present with that 
colony, whether a swarm or one that 
has not swarmed, a queen or the ma- 
terial by which to produce one. If all 
is to be centered in honey, sacrifice other 
interests aS wax, comb, brood-rearing, 
and even the future life of the colony, 
for they can not possibly do big work 
in all lines with the same resources, at 
the same time. 


On one stand put a colony with every- 
thing favoring the greatest amount of 
honey in the best marketafle shape, and 
specialize that colony to that end, and 
that only, at least when the honey is to 
be had, no matter what change may 
come later and what can be made of it 
even 2 weeks off. You can have colo- 
nies so arranged that you have robbed 
them of the fielders and of all workers 
except just enough to care nicely for 
the mother-queen and all the brood she 
can get when not crowded out of busi 
ness by honey-logged combs, and a host 
of workers that nature would lead them 
through instinct to get dissatisfied and 
swarm—here you are specializing this 
colony to the getting of a normal colony 
for winter, and whose sole business is 


in getting that brood-chamber into prop- 
er shape, it is just in the most natural 
condition you could get, as bees are 
found in their one-room houses as in 
trees, etc. 

And should the propagating colonies 
get too full for best results, divide. Or, 
if it is early enough in the season so 
that another honey-flow is yet to be 
harvested, so manipulate as to keep the 
honey storers out of the way, centering 
their efforts with the honey specialists 
and not crowding out the queen from 
her laying. Just as the farmer grows 
wheat in one field, corn in another, po- 
tatoes in another ad libitum; so should 
the bee-keeper divide his field of bees, 
for if he attempts to make every col- 
ony a “jack of all trades,” or trv to do 
all the things at once, he finds they are 
masters of none. The business of the 
bee-family in a state of nature is not 
to do such work as man sets them to, 
so just as soon as the conditions are 
unfavoraable to the making of a colony 
of bees in that particular home, when 
they have become unbalanced they di 
vide and take up the same work in a 
new location. They have but one busi 
ness specialty. 

When it comes to the discussion of 
comb honey in comparison to extracted, 
note that with the latter there is by 
no means so far departure from the 
natural and normal conditions that in- 
fluence the bees, for with the large hive 
and the fact that it is not nearly so cut 
up as if it were separate compartments, 
the bees being in such condition that 
they can continue to store freely with 
out hampering the queen and nurses; 
in fact, the colony being in a more easy 
normal functioning condition, they just 
plod along, and almost anybody, whether 
he knows much of the whys of bee- 
nature, can handle them with fair suc- 
cess. But our little boxes, our demands 
for fancy finish, our trying to make the 
bees do things contrary to instinct 
promptings, run us into snags when 
comb in these little chunks is attempted, 
and requires skill and knowledge. 

So, then, the first and foremost thing 
in the time preceding a honey-flow is 
to plan what you will strive for: wheth 
er it be increase of colonies, or to get 
the most in honey and wax, or to get 
the most of both, the special thing first 
is to favor getting the greatest num 
ber of workers. When the honey sea 
son is on, and also the season for in 
crease, use the material at hand as you 
desire specializing, as above indicated 
Those colonies run for honey must 
be put under special conditions where 
you have absolute control and can de- 
feat nature through instinct, and yoa 
do this not by fighting instinct but by 
making conditions that stir up instinct 
to do the thing you want. 

(To be continued. ) 
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Extracted vs. Comb Honey 


BY LEO E, GATELEY. 


Nowhere in the history of modern 
apiculture can there be found a time 
during which the acquiring of distant 
out-yards and the producing of extract 
ed honey ever became among all classes 
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of the fraternity so universally popular 
as just at present. 

Unfortunately, certain apiarian publi- 
cations claiming undiscriminating devo- 
tion to the general subject of bee-cul- 
ture, have, unconsciously no doubt, be- 
come so deeply engrossed in this one 
question that matter pertaining to other 
no less important interests have of late 
been woefully lacking. To the comb- 
honey contingent who are, if at all, but 
casually interested in the lengthy dis- 
cussions relative to the production and 
handling of extracted, such a journal 
is both disappointing and_ tantalizing. 

rom the perusal of such journals the 
uninitiated are naturally led into the 
fallacious belief that the production of 
comb honey is always a matter of 
unremunerative secondary importance, 
which is chiefly responsible for so many 
rushing precipitously into this already 
fully occupied field. 

Plainly, this prevailing sentiment 
against the production of section honey 
is going shortly to affect materially 
the supply, and, consequently, enhance 
the market value of that commodity. 
Comb honey is, unquestionably, destined 
to become, as never before, a delicacy 
commanding a corresponding fancy 
price. Bee-keepers equipped for the 
business, if situated 1n a locality at all 
suitable to the production of section 
honey, will make no monumental mis- 
take in sticking to it. 

Generally speaking, the production of 
extracted necessitates the maintenance 
of a series of expensive out-apiaries ; 
while with section honey the majority 
of localities can be made to support in 
one home yard a sufficient number of 
colonies to suffice. 

In former years, when the honey 
extractor was a comparatively new and 
untried apiarian appliance, enormous 
yields of green and inferior honey were 
sometimes secured by its agency; but 
by present methods in which only thor- 
oughly ripened and sealed honey is con- 
sidered fit for extracting, very little 
more is obtainable than when running 
for comb. Twenty-five percent more 
extracted than comb should be a gen- 
erous allowance for estimating the rela- 
tive proportional amounts possible to 
be produced of the two classes of honey, 
and never more than 50 percent. 

In any market the disposal of section 
honey is less difficult. Its market value 
is considerably above that of extract- 
ed, often double, and, occasionally, liq- 
uid honey, as in our own case, can 
scarcely be disposed of at any figure. 

Though no doubt it is possible to man- 
age more easily a large number of colo- 
nies when run for extracted, an addi- 
tional number are required and _ out- 
yards can be successfully managed for 
section honey. 

The apiarist who is an expert in its 
production might find the matter wor- 
thy of the most careful consideration 
before abandoning it for extracted. On 
the other hand, there are, perhaps, lo- 
calities in which one kind has, from a 
financial point of view, slight advan- 
tage over the other. In such a case the 
question really becomes one of taste or 
preference only. 

The kind one aims to produce, wheth- 
er section or extracted, should be set- 


tled upon in the beginning. The hive 
best adapted to producing one is gen- 
erally more or less bunglesome for pro- 
ducing the other. For extracted a 
brood-chamber of no less than 10 or I2 
Langstroth frame capacity is necessary 
if one is to avoid too close robbing of 
stores; while one of 8-frame capacity 
is admirably adapted to the production 
of section honey. Occasionally it may 
be found advisable to produce both in 
the same yard, but not ordinarily. 

Recently considerable has appeared 
in these columns to the effect that comb 
honey, if not actually injurious must, 
on account of the indigestible beeswax 
it contains, be, as an article of diet, 
less desirable than that in the liquid 
form. Contrary to such a view, the 
very fact that such wax is indigestible 
is precisely the reason for the superior- 
ity of comb honey. 

The frail and delicate comb into which 
commercial honey is stored is, when 
properly masticated and mixed with 
other food, reduced to small and in- 
numerable particles. Though, of course, 
the wax is absolutely unassimilable, each 
of these tiny particles surrounds itself 
in passing through the digestive appara- 
tus with a bit of the filth deposited by 
the decay of other foods which are di- 
gestible, thus removing poison from the 
body. 

Comb honey might also, in cases of 
chronic constipation, sometimes be con- 
sidered in one sense laxative. This is 
not at all because it is in any manner 
an irritant; but rather because it cleans 
and tones up the digestive machinery, 
thus putting it in a condition properly 
to perform its natural functions. 

There is probably nothing which will 
give one so clean and delightful a sense 
of healthfulness as will a diet composed 
plentifully of comb honey. The nearest 
approach to it would be torn-bread in 
which the meal has not been closely 
bolted. In both instances beneficial re- 
sults are derived from the identical 
source—unassimilable matter. 

Ft. Smith, Ark. 
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Selling Honey Direct to the 
Consumer 


BY G. C. GREINER. 


After the honey-producer has suc- 
ceeded by intelligent management and 
persistent hard labor in getting a crop, 
the next question, How to dispose of 
it in a profitable manner, has to be 
decided. If he fails in this, all his 
efforts to make bee-keeping pay, will 
prove a delusion. 

The question, Does it pay to sell 
direct to the consumer? all depends 
upon circumstances; if he favors that 
part of the business, it certainly does, 
but, if not, it may be advisable to let 
others take it upon their shoulders to 
see to the retailing of our products. 

Years ago, when I was living on a 
farm some 120 miles east of my pres- 
ent location, I had to send all my honey 
(section honey, which I produced then 
exclusively) to the city markets, de- 
pending entirely upon the discretion and 
generosity of the commission firms. 
Conditions were against me to manage 


my own retail trade. Being engaged 
every minute when I could leave the 
bees, I had not the time to peddle 
honey, and, if I had had, it would have 
been a rather lengthy job. My sur- 
roundings were comparatively sparsely 
settled, and being a rural district many 
of the farmers kept bees of their own, 
not only to supply their own wants, 
but in some cases to give and sell to 
their neighbors. 

On this account no regular market 
price for honey could be maintained 
Farmers in general were not informed 
on the country’s honey-trade; they 
would offer what little they had to sell, 
below the price the dealer would ask, 
and, in fact, take anything they could 
get. Under such conditions, a peddler 
could not obtain living prices. 

The nearest villages, and small ones 
at that, were from 6 to 8 miles dis- 
tant, and even there only an occasional 
sale of a case of 24 sections, seldom 
more, could be made. 

To sell a load of honey I would have 
been compelled to drive many miles, 
taking me so far from home that I 
could not have reached my own prem- 
ises for my night’s feed and lodging, 
adding another expense for board to 
the already unprofitable venture. Be- 
ing thus situated I was compelled to 
pack my honey, send it to the city, and 
take whatever I could get for it. 


Things are very different now. Mak- 
ing the production and sale of honey 
my main business, I have the time to 
be my own retailer. My present loca- 
tion is in or near the thickly settled 
portion of Niagara Falls industrial dis- 
trict. The city market is about 5 miles 
from my place of business, on a good, 
level road, easy to travel summer or 
winter. By starting out early in the 
morning, | can make this trip both 
ways, sell and deliver my honey, and 
take my dinner at home a little after 
noon. 

For years I have made it a point to 
be on the market once a week. Through 
strictly honest dealing, offering for sale 
a genuine, pure article only, I have built 
up, | am proud to say, an unquestion- 
able reputation, so that my rig alone, 
when it appears on the market, is taken 
as a guarantee for pure honey. I will 
say right here that I produce now ex- 
tracted honey almost exclusively, for 
the very reason that a large portion 
of my customers prefer it. I make 
about four sales of this to one of comb 
honey, and as my honey is all put up in 
regular pint and quart Mason cans, 
which can be used for canning after 
the honey is taken out, my goods are 
desired and called for. It is an easy 
matter to make sales if you have to sell 
what others wish to buy. 

Outside of my weekly market trips 
I have several routes in other direc- 
tions, which I supply, to use a phrase, 
“between meals.” Being obliged to go 
from house to house and farther to 
travel, it takes me a little longer to 
make the circuit, but I always get home 
for my night’s lodging in good season. 

In summing up the financial part of 
the question, I find these facts: When 
I shipped to the city markets, my fancy 
and No. 1 white clover and basswood 
honey sold generally for about 15 cents 
per pound, leaving me, after deduct- 
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ing commission and express charges, 12 
cents net; and buckwheat honey 9 to 
19 cents net. Since I manage my own 
retail trade, I get for fancy and No. 1 
white clover, 18 and 16 cents respec- 
tively per section, and 14 cents for buck- 
wheat, all in 4x5x134 bee-way sec- 
tions. 

It is plain to be seen that the differ- 
ence in these prices leaves quite a mar- 
gin in favor of selling direct to the 
consumer, besides paying fair wages to 
the seller. But to obtain these prices, 
| put up my section honey in neat, at- 
tractive style; all propolis is scraped 
from every section, and every one is 
wrapped in white manila paper, with a 
piece of cardboard the size of the sec- 
tion on each side to protect the cap- 
pings. It takes a little time and mate- 
rial to prepare the honey in this way, 
but it makes it so much more conven- 
ient to handle, it keeps it so much 
cleaner, and makes it so much more at- 
tractive, that it more than pays for all 
the trouble. And after all, it is not an 
extra expense; it saves the cost of 
shipping cases, which we would have to 
furnish if our honey had to be shipped. 

In regard to extracted honey, I can 
not draw a comparison. I have never 
shipped any to the city on commission. 
But I am well satisfied that it could 
be made a paying occupation, if a per- 
son were so situated that he could spend 
his time on the road, selling his own 
products. 

La Salle, N. Y. 








Rendering Combs into Wax 


BY C. A. HATCH. 


I accept Mr. Lathrop’s challenge 
(page 141), and will tell what I know 
about rendering combs into wax, al- 
though this is not the first time I have 
made the attempt. 

The first thing I would try to im- 
press on the reader, or any one who 
has a lot of old combs to render, is that 
only about half of the wax can be got- 
ten out of them unless a press is used, 
and I am conceited enough to think 
that the Hatch-Gemmill-Root press is 
the one to use, 

Some |'nd of a vessel to melt the 
combs in is necessary, large enough so 
that 5 or 6 combs and their frames can 
be put in at one time. This may be a 
large iron kettle swung over an open 
fire outdoors, or it may be a large boiler 
on the stove indoors. Mine is an iron 
hox made of heavy galvanized iron, 15 
inches deep, and 15 inches square. | 
have two of them which I set on bricks 
and use 2 joints of 6-inch stovepipe 
to give draft. One boiler is used to 
put the combs in, and the other to re- 
melt the cheeses for the second press- 
ing. 

When the water boils is the time to 
begin. Have the press handy to the 
boilers, and set up on some kind of 
a platform, so that a square honey- 
can with the top cut out (the 5-gallon 
kind) will easily set under the outlet. 
Have several of these cans ready, and 
also the forms in which the wax is 
to be moulded, all ready, then when 
the combs are melted into a soft mush, 
dip out into the cloth which you have 


spread over the rack and form of the 
press, about 2 gallons of water and wax 
“slumgum” together. Fold the cloth, 
put on the top rack and follower, and 
run down the screw—not too fast, but 
let the wax have time to run off. 

When the can under the outlet gets 
full enough dip off into the moulds, 
stopping when the dipper shows dirt. 
When the can gets too much water in 
it to operate well, replace by one of the 
empty ones, let it stand a few minutes, 
dip off all the clear wax, and dump 
the rest back into the boiler. 

A little water—hot, if you can get 
it—in the bottom of each mould, is quite 
a help. It gives the dirt a chance 
to settle, and helps in getting the cake 
of wax out of the dish. 

The best way to purify wax is never 
to let it get impure. If the above di- 
rections are carefully followed, I will 
warrant a lot of wax that will need no 
purifying, and that will bring the top 
of the market price. 

Mr. Lathrop is wrong when he says 
to re-heat the wax from the press and 
solar. Every time wax is heated more 
than just enough to get it out of the 
“slumgum” it is a damage to it. 

Slow cooling is an advantage. There- 
fore, if working out-of-doors, all ves- 
sels containing cooling wax should be 
covered. 

Iron rust will turn wax black, so if 
any of the vessels used are rusty they 
should be scoured bright first. 

Rain-water I think is preferable to 
hard water, but well-water will do un- 
less it contains iron. 

I have never found any use for acid 
to purify wax that I made myself, and 
I think it injures its strength at any 
time. 

Richland Center, Wis. 
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Size of Hive — Introducing 
Queens 


BY EDWIN BEVINS. 


In the February American Bee Jour- 
nal, Mr. Aikin argues for the use of 
two &8-frame Langstroth hive-bodies, 
one above the other, in spring, in which 
to rear bees for the coming harvest. 
l¥e was speaking for Colorado. Would 
he pursue that practise in Southern 
lowa? 

In the same issue I spoke disparag- 
ingly of the use of one 8-frame hive- 
body above another for the purpose of 
rearing bees in spring, and advising the 
use of hives wide enough to take a 
sufficient number of frames to accom- 
modate the most prolific qheens. Prob- 
ably I used the word “most” without 
due consideration, and yet I would like 
to ask Mr. Poppleton what he thinks 
about it. He uses the “Long Ideal” 
hive, which is wide longitudinally, if 
such a paradoxical expression may be 
allowed. 

At the time when so much stress was 
laid on the importance of having a 
strong force of bees ready for work at 
the opening of the harvest, and the 
necessity of keeping the whole force of 
bees and brood together during the 
harvest, I used many 8-frame hives in 
the way advised by Mr. Aikin. A few 
queens would have the 16 frames nearly 


full of brood when the white clover 
began to bloom. Some would have all 
of the brood in one story, and some 
would have from one to 4 frames of 
brood in excess of the 8. So | made 
up my mind that a 10-frame hive would 
be about right for the majority of 
queens. 

By stimulation I have had queens fill 
the 2 stories practically full of brood, 
but such colonies almost always proved 
disappointing in results. 

When the time for supering came, the 
effort was made to get the combs hav 
ing most brood in one story on the old 
stand, with the old queen, and then the 
most of the bees of the other story 
were shaken in front of the hive on the 
old stand and the nearly beeless brood 
put in a new place. No matter how 
many supers prepared for section honey 
were piled on the hive on the old stand, 
the great mass of bees forced into this 
hive would become full of discontent, 
and swarming was almost sure to fol- 
low. So much for trying to keep the 
queen and all the bees and as much of 
the brood as the hive will hold of an 
excessively strong colony, together dur- 
ing the honey-flow when working for 
comb honey. If I had known enough 
to have done some of the things men- 
tioned by Mr. Aikin, I think results 
would have been different. Let those 
who want to, practise stimulative feed- 
ing. All I want is to have plenty of 
feed in the hive at all times, and let 
the bees do the rest. A queen exces- 
sively stimulated is not worth much the 
year following. Not all are willing or 
prepared to requeen every season. 

Mr. Aikin concedes that a 12-frame 
hive is wide enough. It is probable that 
but few queens need one as wide as 
this. If I should have one that would 
exceed this number, I would give her a 
deeper hive instead of a wider one. Ten 
Quinby frames have been proven to be 
sufficient for almost any kind of queen. 
Let me say here that a Dadant hive 
with flat bottom-board may be made 
into, an 11-frame Langstroth hive in a 
very few minutes. Saw off enough of 
the bottom to leave the rest of the re 
quired depth, and you have it. The 11 
frames will accommodate almost any 
queen you are likely to get. If you 
get the 10 frames of a to-frame hive 
full of brood when clover blooms, you 
are doing well. These hives thus re 
duced in depth are good for both comb 
and extracted honey, but do not insure 
against swarming like the deeper hive 

Mr. Aikin’s management of the 2 
hives of bees and brood at the opening 
of the honey-flow may be, and probably 
is, a very effective safeguard against 
swarming, but he has, as a result, 2 
colonies where he had one before. What 
would he do if increase is not desired? 
The practise so long urged of getting 
all of the bees, and all of the brood 
possible, into one brood-chamber for 
comb-honey production at the beginning 
of a honey-flow, is admirably calcu 
lated to bring about the very thing you 
least desire. Mr. Aikin’s way I believe 
to be the better of the two. Mr. Doo 
little accomplishes the same thing in a 
different way. The aim of both is to 
get the most or all of the bees into an 
uncrowded brood-chamber. Mr. Doo 
little puts the old queen into this brood- 
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Aikin 


same thing he could tier up his beeless 


chamber. If Mr. would do the 


bro¢ rd as M t. 


trol increase. 


Doolittle does, and con- 
[ will here venture the opinion, and 
I think I can almost say with certainty, 
that the 8-frame Langstroth is respon- 
sible for more dead bees in spring than 
any other one thing. It was so persis- 
tently boomed for years, that everybody 
who wanted a hive bought one of 8 
frames, thinking he had got the best. 
These hives fell into the hands of so 
many who had no knowledge of how 
to care for bees, that thousands of colo- 
nies died of starvation, that might have 
lived if they had been in hives of 
greater capacity. And yet they are a 
good hive in the hands of some. 
Honey For WINTER Stores. 
wines | the season last year had de 
veloped so far as to convince me that it 
was going to be a poor one for honey, 
| ceased putting on supers for surplus, 
and went to putting on upper stories 
filled with drawn combs in order to se- 
cure all the honey possible for winter 
This was done with colonies of 
good strength, but not with the strong- 
est nor with the weakest. The strong- 
est were worked for all the surplus 
possible, and the weakest to do what 


stores. 


they could in one story. As soon as 
the weather got warm enough in the 
first half of April, | made examinations 


of these upper stories, expecting to find 
the brood-nests established in these up- 
per stories. In most instances I found 
the brood there, but in a few others I 
found the set of upper combs heavy 
with honey, and the brood all in the 
lower story. The combs of the lower 
stories had but little honey in them, and 
this was remote from the brood. Did 
[ put any of these combs of honey in 
the upper stories nearer to the brood? 
I didn’t. I took them all away and 

gave each colony 3 quarts of liquid feed 
at one feeding. 

My reasons for this procedure will 
be sufficiently indicated when I say that 
Mr. Doolittle’s idea of an extra set of 
combs filled, or rather partly filled, with 
honey, to be placed on the brood-cham- 
ber, over an excluder, about the time of 
fruit-bloom, I believe to be of greater 
moment to the bee-keeping world than 
anything that has been thought of since 
Langstroth thought of the movable 
frame. These combs are put away for 
later and experimental uses. 

\BBOTT 

Of the dozen or more 


duced last fall by the 
one was lost | 


PLAN OF INTRODUCING QUEENS. 
queens intro- 
Abbott plan, not 


have just been exam- 
ining the colonies having queens that 
had dene good work for 2 seasons. One 


Langstroth 
was no brood and only 
100 bees. ‘The combs were about 
half full of sealed honey. More combs, 
you see, for experimental uses. Let me 
say here that when getting combs of 
honey for experimental uses, from colo- 
nies that Have queens and brood, do not 
overlook the sugar-barrel for winter 
food. 


was in a hive containing 11 
frames here 
about 


UPERSEDING QUEENS, ETc. 

The other colonies examined were in 
10-frame hives, and I found the colo- 
nies weak in number of bees, and brood 


scant, as a general thing. This con- 


firms me in the belief that the apiarist 
will do well to follow Mr. Doolittle’s 
latest advice and supersede after the 


queen has done 2 season’s work. 


Mr. Doolittle asserts or argues (I do 
not know exactly which), that this su- 
perseding by the apiarist is not neces- 
sary when using small hives. By small 
hives I think he had in mind the 8- 
frame Langstroth hives, although I be- 
lieve he at one time used a smaller 
kind. Even if the queen, as he says, 


would do as good work the third sea- 
son as she had done in the two former 
ones when worked for comb honey, is 
it true when worked in the &-frame 
hives for extracted honey? I _ have 
worked some colonies in &-frame hives 
for extracted honey, giving unlimited 
room above, and at the end of the sea- 
son found the brood-chamber light in 
showing that the queen had had 
unlimited room for laying. 


stores, 


feel constrained to 
“One by one 
“So sleeps the 
It was not long 


whole, | 


On the 
say in this connection that 


and that 


the roses fall,” 
pride of former days. 
ago that Mr. Doolittle was an advo- 
cate of the small hive, and the super 
sedure of queens by the bees. When 
later experiments make it plain that bet 
ter results can be obtained by a change 
from both these things, he very prop- 
erly advises a change to the better 
methods. We are all grateful for many 
of the things Mr. Doolittle has said and 
done. Glancing backward over the 
things I have read in books and papers 
devoted to apiculture, I am not a litth 


surprised to note the many things that 
were taught and practised a few years 
ago that are held to be bad practisé 
now. One thing I note that is dis 
tinctly retrogressive and _ indefensible, 
and that is the way some queen-breed- 
ers classify their queens. 
Leon, Iowa. 





Send Questions either to the otce of the American Bee Journal or to 
MILLER, Marengo, III. 
Dr. Miller = not answer Questions by mail. 


Preventing Swarming — Queen-Cells 
Not Hatching—Repairing Old 
Combs—Clipped Queen and 

Swarming. 

I dare say you will be surprised to get a 
few queries concerning the “‘poetry of WNa- 
ture’’ from such a remote quarter. However, 
seeing that I have devoted much study to the 
following details before finally deciding to 
appeal to you, I hope you will kindly do 
your best to assist me. 

1. In the American Bee Journal for No- 
vember last, ‘“‘Pennsylvania’’ mentions the 
Dudley tube system (page 343), as means 
for preventing swarming, etc. Now, can you 
inform me why it is that the bees trans- 
ferred with the combs to the lower hive do 
not commen queen-cells? In the Alexander 
and Semarinail systems for increase, the same 
practically, is employed as is fol- 
lowed by the Dudley system as a means for 
preventing increase, except that the position 
of the extra hive is reversed. It is common- 
ly known that bees when provided with the 
means for supplying a queen lose no _ time 
in doing so, and with the facilities provided 
them by the Dudley-tube system, it seems 
peculiar that they should not do so. I note 
im your rey] » **Pennsylvania’”’ you state 

ter alia, *‘y would find it practically im- 
possible to shift combs of sealed brood with- 
out having iy unsealed, nor would it be 
necessary.” 

2. Why is it that queen-cells sometimes 
fail to hatch even when carefully protected 
by prepared cages? In any case, [ invariably 
find that the larva in the cell is shrivelled 


me thod 





up at the hatching end of the cell: this in 
spite of a plentiful sunnly of “royal jelly,” 
favorable climatic conditions, and during the 
honey-flow. | have sometimes attributed 


the foregoing to the fact that cells were made 
from a queen’s first round of laying; but I 
have recently noted the same results with a 
second season quee n’s brood. 

3. Why do bees in repairine old comb, ap- 
parently (I say apparently because I have no 
actual proof, beyond discoloration) use old 
comb for the work? Recently, I placed some 
old damaged combs in some of my hives, to- 
gether with some new ones slightly damaged. 


In the former case the 
xy the bees to match the surrounding sides— 
the wax used was dark brown. I always 
supposed that bees could secrete only the new 
wax with which we are all familiar. 

4. Do you think it possible for bees to 
carry away a clipped queen when acting under 
the swarming impulse? recently lost a 
swarm having a clipped queen. At first I was 
inclined to place faith in a_ story told by 

I. Root in the “A B C of Bee Culture,” 
where he relates that a swarm returned to the 
parent hive after being away a short time, 
presumably owing to the fact that the queen 
could not take wing with the bees on account 
of being clipped; but my faith was shattered 
when I saw the swarm above mentioned de- 
part from the veld, and the only inference 
to my mind is that the bees—possibly the drones 
—carried her majesty away, a Ja Elizabethan 
style, so to speak—on their shoulders! 

SoutH AFRICA. 


patching was made 


ANSWERS.—1. Whenever bees are made to 
feel that they are not in pretty close com 
munication with a queen, you may _ count 
pretty safely on their starting queen-cells if 
they have the right material from which to 
start them. But these cells are not allowed 
to go on to maturity. They are destroyed, 
either directly by the bee-keeper or the bees. 
Increase can be made or prevented, just as 
the cells are encouraged or not. And _ that 
makes all the difference. 

2. Swiss bee-keepers, who are 


away up in 
matters pertaining to 


queen-rearing, tell us 
that mere physical heat is not enough to bring 
young queens safely to maturity, the bees 
must be allowed to be in close contact with 


the cells, exercising some mysterious influ- 
ence by their close contact with the occu 
pants of the cells. According to that it is 


a mistake to cage cells as soon as they aré 
sealed. In my own practise I leave the cells 
uncaged in a strong colony, not caging them 
till there is danger of their hatching. 

But there is one thing that looks as if 
another cause was at the bottom of the troublk 
You say you find the larva “shrivelled up 
the hatching end of the cell.” That looks 
as if the combs had been shaken, thus throw 
ing the larva out of its bed of jelly. 
bees secrete 


3. Your supposition is correct; 
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only the new white wax. But as a matter of 
convenience or economy they are quite apt to 
take bits of dark wax from old comb to mix 

with the new wax, whenever such old comb 

close at hand. When I used wide frames 
for sections, I practised putting brood-combs 
the super, between the frames of sections, 
order to start the bees more quickly in 
the sections. It had the desired effect, but 
f the brood were left in the super until the 
bees began to seal the seetions, they were 
sure to mix the old, black wax in the cap- 


4. No, I don’t for a minute believe that 
bees ever carry a queen. Of course I don’t 
know, but I would need proof to convince 
me If Il had a colony with a clipped queen, 
and a swarm from it should leave for good 
and all, I should think that a young queen 
had been reared, or that a queen with whole 
ings (perhaps with a little afterswarm) had 
joined the swarm and gone off with it. 





Hauling Bees for Wintering. 


1. As I understand it, you run one or more 
out-yards, hauling your bees in every fall to 
be wintered at home, and out again in the 
spring. When do you haul your bees hom: 
at the close of the honey season, or when it 
is time to cellar them? That is, do they have 
a flight before going into winter quarters, and 
in the spring are they given a flight and then 
hauled out right away, or do you wait until 
eettled warm weather? 

2. Using plain trames, how do you man- 
age to keep them from swinging and killing 
the bees when hauling over rough roads? 

3. Do you produce extracted honey at the 


out-yards TISCONSIN. 


ANSWERS.—1. This year, for the first time in 
many years I am running only one apiary, the 
home apiary. But I can answer your question 
all the same. I haul my bees home in the 
fall whenever it is convenient after the clos 
of the season, making sure that it is early 
enough for the bees to have a good flight, 
before going into cellar. In the spring it 
would be practically impossible to haul them 
before having a flight, for they generally fly 
within a few minutes after being taken out of 
cellar. It would be bad, even if possible, to 
haul them without having had a flight. They 
are hauled as soon as convenient, weather and 
other things considered, perhaps in a day or 
two, perhaps not for 2 or 3 weeks. 


2. In the s¢nse you seem to mean, I don’t 


use plain frames. Nothing can be plainer than 
the Miller frame, except that there are common 
nails, as have often explained, used as side- 
spacers, and staples as end-spacers. Nothing is 
needed at any time to prepare the bees for 
hauling; except to close the entrance with 
wirecloth. 

3. Comb honey entirely. But it’s much easier 
to run an out-apiary for extracted honey. 


Feeding Bees in Winter. 
1. How shall I feed bees in winter ? A 


neighbor has 67 colonies, all short of stores. 
They winter in a wooden building, and are 
put 3 or 4 on top of one another. Six colo 
nies have already starved, and the rest ar¢ 
starving. Of course, your answer will come 
too late, but 1 should like to know what 
ought to have been done. We have tried to 
use candy, but it was a failure, as we have 
no recipe for it. Then we took slices of loaf 
sugar, dipped them in water and put on 
the top of the trames. The bees took some 
1 the sugar while it was wet, but more than 
half of it dried and the bees can not take it. 
hen some one advised my neighbor to cook 
Sugar syrup, pour it in empty combs and put 
one comb in each hive near the division-board 
But this is a great derangement for the bees, 
is he is obliged to carry home each hive f 

this operation, as the temperature in the bee 
house is too low to allow opening the brood 
nest there. And it is extremely slow work. 
What would have been the right way to feed 
the bees? Although it is already April 13, 
‘re seems no possibility of getting them out 
earlier than in 2 weeks, as there is much 
snow and the temperature is very low. 








2. My own bees seem to have enough stores, 
but there is another misfortune. They are 
ill with dysentery, and I fear they will die of 
it sooner than they can have a flight. The 


bee-house is very small. Seventy-three colo- 


nies are piled up in it, and, of course, the air 
1s not pure. I open the door at night, but 
every day a new colony begins to be noisy. 
lhe bees crawl out on the front of the hiv 
and soil it. And the smell of such a_ hive 
fouls the air of the whole bee-house. Why 


are my bees ill with dysentery, while my neigh 
bor’s bees, which are starving, do not suffer 
from it? Is it because his bee-house is much 
larger and the air purer? Or is it because 
| left in the winter too small entrances in the 
hives, and ventilation was bad? I will be 
very thankful if you explain where the fault 





was. The bees here had their last flight the 
end of September That makes already 6 
months in the hive, which is, of course, a long 
time for the bees to be housed up. 
RUSSIA 

\NSWERS My good friend, I have never yet 
refused to answer a question in this depart 
ment, and I’m not going to begin with one 
of the craft in far-off Russia. While your 


writing has the ear-marks of a foreigner, I 
only wish that all the bee-keepers in this coun 
try would write as clearly as you. 

1. As a rule, teeding in winter is very w 
desirable, and every effort should be made t 
have enough food in the hives to last through 
out the time of confinement and beyond it 
Still, it will sometimes happen that feeding 
winter is necessary Although I do not mean 
to have any need for it, still, if at any time 
I should want to feed in winter, it is a very 
simple thing. Simply push in at the entrance, 
under the bottom-bars, a frame of sealed honey, 
or even a section of honey. I always have 
the combs of sealed honey on hand, not for 
the sake of feeding in winter, but to use in 





spring. This plan, however, was probably not 
available with your neighbor, first, because 
he probably had not a 2-inch space under his 
bottom bars; second, because he had no combs 


of sealed honey; and, third, because his bee 
house was colder than my cellar, and the bees 
would not have come down to help themselves 
But being now w d, you provide in ad 
vance to have seal combs rher yr i 
them can be put in the hive next the bees, 
or one can be laid flat on top of the frames. 

In the absence of combs of honey, resort may 
be had to candy. There will be plenty of 
time between now and next winter to learn 
how to make candy, but any candy you would 
buy at the candy-shops could be used rather 
than to have the bees starve. But it’s an 
easy thing to boil sugar in water to make 
candy, only you must be very sure not to burn 
it, for burnt candy is death to bees in wi 
ter. A cake of candy may be laid on top of 
the frames 

All of this is equivalent to saying that you 
better not think of needing to feed in winter, 
and in any case it is a good plan to save up 
combs of sealed honey. 

2. Either or both of the conditions you men 
tion may have made the difference between 
your bees and those of your neighbors. It is 
possible you might help matters in such a 
case by heating the room; if in no other way, 
by putting in it heated stones. 











Swarming—T-Supers and Scraping 
Sections—Sloping Cells. 

1. When making examinations only every 

10 days, don’t some of the colonies swarm 


before you get around, or before the 10 days 


are up? It works that way with me when 
cells were found and destroyed and also 
when none were found 10 days before Ten 
days seems rather long to leave mine 

2. I use the T-super as described by you, 


and like it very well, but I have trouble to 




















keep the sections « to their place; one 
corner is likely to up above the other 
sections \ Tew sections In nearly every 
suner ac t vay [ tried some sectio 
holder supers and had the same trouble l 
use 2 and 3 springs to the super, and usual 
let the sections dry day or two after wetting 
the corners and folding, so that the corners 
ire 1 so. tigl b tl qo« not entirely 
remedy tl t ble ( you suggest ‘ 
edy I e tried wedged strips bot 4 
‘ h thicl 

3. I goa ear s r atte it the 
hive lor e! gl} 1 ie bees to yluy the 
sections little nd pres dow1 all ctions 
that stick up, but after doing this the ¢ s 
seem so uneven that I make slow work at 
scraping sectio1 while in the super as d 
scribed by 1 and Miss Wilson. The sides 
and ends of the super also seem to interfere 
by being in the way of the = scraper Can 
you make the plan plainer? 

4. Do you clean the littl wedge-shaped 
strips used at the top of the supers, or throw 
the m away eacl fall? If you clear the m, 





» I have noticed that cells not used im- 


mediately for eggs are built more sloping or 
pitching upward than thos used by the vieen 
at once; then as the brood-nest enlarges, these 
sloping cells are used f brood, or become 


a part of the brood-nest. [ use full sheets 
of foundation largely, so of course my cells 
are usually all worker size. Are these sloped- 


up cells considered as good for brood as these 
built more horizontally ? 

6. lf not, please give us your way of get 

ting all cells built horizontally, both when 
hiving swarms (if you ever hive a_ natura} 
swarm) and when increasing by nucleus plan, 
and any other plan you use to get combs drawn 
out or built. 
7. What is the best method of managing 
swarms when using full sheets of foundation, 
ind running for comb honey, where the flow 
is rather short, as it is here, more especially 
our fall or buckwheat flow, beginning about 
\ugust 1 The clover flow, beginning about 
June 1, is somewhat longer, lasting a month 
or more 

8. | believe you use and advise full sheets 


f foundation in brood-frames at all times. 
lf not, when and how do you think it ad 
visable to use starters? 

9. Do you ever hive a natural s arm, or 
] 


do you let every one that issues return, and 
treat them afterwar as you describe 


10. [ have Root’s “A B C” book, 1905 edi 








tion, but have not your “Forty Years Amoeng 
the Bees,’ and c: not get and read it now 
because [| have too much other reading to do, 
but hope to get and read it some time in 
the future, for 1 am following your plans, etc., 
to some extent If | had your book perhaps 


I would not send in such large volleys of 
questions. PENNSYLVANIA 


ANSWERS 1. If you have got it into your 
head that [ attempt to keep down swarming 
by destroying queen-cells every 10 days, better 
get the notion out of your head N ire 


that you have, but it scunds just a little that 





way li I to-day find queen-cel not very 
far advanced in a colony where 10 day Oo 
there were none well advanced, | destroy 
them and take my chances of the colony for 
another 10 days. Generally it will not swarm 


in that tire Sometimes if vill, ut even 
if it should swarm’ within { hours, the 


queen is clipped and no swarm can go 0 


with her, and in that 10 days no yow 

queen can be sufficiently matured to xo off 
with the swarm Even if I should wet around 
once every 5 days, I could not he dead cer 
tain that no swarm would issu So 1 wouldn't 


gain enough by the shorter time to pay for 
the increased amount of work 
2. It must be that vour sections are pretty 


bad I seldom have any trouble, and I use 
only one spring in a super, that being at the 
middle of the follower. If I understand cor 
rectly, you crowd in between the sections 
at the top little strips 3-32 or 1-8 inch thick, 
and perhaps j-inch wide, and long enough 


to reach across the width of the 6 sections 
When these are crowded in so as to take up 
all empty space, no respectable section ought 
to be able to rise above its fellows. If, how 
ever, the section is sufficiently crooked, it 
may force itself up in spite of being thus 
wedged down, and [ don’t know of any rem 
edy but to get better sections. 

3. We don’t scrape the sections in the super; 








can’t do it with the sides and ends project 
ing above the sections We have frame 
about the size of the super, only r 1 inch 
shallower The sections are thrown out of 
the super, this frame is put in place of the 
super, the sections wedged in, and then you 
can scrape t vour heart’s content 
say ‘‘wedge-shaped.” \Ithoug! 
} < ‘ ev’ re 1 W } P ped } + 
stich 11 x x $2 Its 
» clean them Thr them ’ 
lve | s lut 1 | 4 nce tr te | 
ke then ut and | ssel 
f clean water, then take them t lr 
Yes 
6. 7 1 ‘ entirely t e bee If 
examine close] I think y not f 
much out of h ntal s long is’ the " 
ly deep « gl r brood, say less t 
leep. I t eper cells that get the 
ward slant nd of course this silos part 
; t d if t ell ‘ 1 for br 1 
ca se ] f y cha I l 
le for thos ecial conditions 
g I don’ } eve + ible for 1 ® 
_ leca t¢} full sheet it all times. If 
want to tt t] els vitl . bens 
swarn give t ] half tl full t f 
frames when |! or at least reduce to 
that number it lay cr so afte hi 
having nly starters in the frames \ft 


these are filled, give the rest of the frames 
filled with worker-comb The idea is that 


when a swarm is first hived it will b 
worker-com for few days, but afterward 
more or less drone-comb 

9 Possibly I hiv as many is ; SW rms 
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allowed to re- 


each year. Generally they are 


turn to their hives. 

10. Although it may sound like advertis- 
ng, Um going to say that a man who can ask 
questions so intelligently as you, is losing 
by not reading ‘‘Forty Years among the Bees,” 
even if he has to crowd out some other read- 
ing. Even if I tell in these columns from 
time to time the very same things that are 
in the book, you get them there in connected 
fashion, and thus get a different impression 
from that to be got in this chopped-up fashion, 
and that little difference of impression might 
sometimes make enough difference in results 
to pay for several books. l’m not so sure, 
thougn, that you’d have any fewer questions 
to ask after reading the book. I suspect 
it would pretty much take the poetry out of 
bee-keeping if one should ever get so one 
would have no questions to ask. For one, I’m 
sure [ don’t expect to be without fresh ques- 
tions—don’t know that I 
them. 





want to be without 


The Giant Bee of India. 


Do you think that the giant East Indian 
oney-bee will ever be imported to this 
country ? INDIANA. 

\Nswer.—No; and I don’t believe it would 
be of any value if it were brought here. 
Your other questions as to persons represented 
in pictures of U. S. Bulletin No. 1, I cannot 
answer. 


Concrete for Hive Bottoms. 


Hlow about concrete for hive-bottoms? I 
am setting some of my hives on a block I make 
for them right on the cool ground. Can they 
be used for winter? ILLINOIS. 


work all 
Of course 
concrete would give the 
winter; but then they 
their feet on the concrete. 


4 
\NSWEI 

right for 

it would 


They will probably 
either summer or winter. 
ssem as 1f 
“cold feet’ in 
don't need to put 


bees 


Bees Dying on Frames of Honey— 
Candied Honey for Winter Stores. 
1 Why de 


colonies of bees die wintered 


well packed and clustered on frames 
of honey, or with solid frames next to them? 
What causes honey to candy in a _ hive 
inhabited by th bees? ; 
3. Is such honey as good for winter stores 
as that which is not candied? 
New York. 
\NSWER 1. There may be various causes: 
queenlessness and old age, too little ventiia- 
tion, diarrhea, ete. If you mean that the 
solid frames of honey cause their 


death, I 
doubt the correctness of that belief. 

2. Although special conditions may cause 
candying, it is often due to the character of 
the honey. Some honey candies very readily, 
others scarcely at all. ‘ i 


Life of Queen—Swarming—Bee-Sting 
Remedy. 

1. How long is the life of the 
queen ? 

2. When bees swarm, which leave the hive, 
the young or old, and are they forced out by 
the remaining swarm? 

3. Do bees find 


average 


’ 


) a home before they swarm? 
- Can comb and honey be gathered from 
the same flower? 

5. What is the best remedy for healing bee- 
stings: 


~ 


KANSAS. 
_ 4\NSWER.—1. Perhaps about 2 years, vary- 
ing from a few weeks to 4 or 5 years. 


2. Bees of all ages are in the swarm, and 
they go without any forcing. 

3. Often, and perhaps generally. 

4. Nectar and pollen are obtained from 
flowers; the wax of comb is secreted by the 
bees, just a little after the way in which the 
cow secretes milk. 

5. Perhaps there is nothing better than com- 
mon mud. 


Swarming with Virgin Queen — Not 
Supersedure. 
uu ever have a prime swarm issue 
virgin queen while the old queen re- 
mained in the hive? I have kept bees 30 years, 
and never saw such freaks as this year. All 
my queens are clipped, but a number have 
swarmed and settled in trees while I have been 


Did you 
with a 


down on my knees looking for the clipped 
queen, which I could not find until I exam- 
ined the hive, and there I found her. Mean- 
time the swarm stayed in the trees until I 
went after them. When I hived them there 
was a. virgin. These were all last_ years 
queens, so it was not supersedure. I think 
it is on account of the weather, about one clear 
day in 10 so far. Other colonies that made 
preparations to swarm waited till cells were 
hatching. It is no use to depend on clipped 
queens this year. 

Last year I had 12,000 pounds of honey. 
This year I will not get a pound unless the 
weather changes soon. New JERseY. 


Answer.—I’m not sure whether I have had 
such an experience, but there is nothing im- 
possible about it. If a queen is clipped the 
swarm can not go with her, and you may pret- 
ty safely count that in about 8 days from the 
time the swarm issued the first time a virgin 
will issue with a swarm. The only thing un- 
usual in your case was that the old queen was 
still there, for | think she is generally put out 
of the way before the virgin issues with the 
swarm. I don’t see but what you can depend 
on clipped queens this year as much as any 
year, for clipping prevents the old queens go- 
ing with the swarm this year, and that’s all 
it does any year. But that’s worth a big lot. 


Drones and Mating of Queens. 
Are you not a bit “off the track’’ in the first 
part of your answer No. 5 to “New York,” 
on page 1: of the April number of the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal? Queens mate only once and 
drones die on their honey-moon; how then 
can either of them mate with their offspring? 





Or did you mean that a virgin queen that 
has flown several times and by reason of 
scarcity of drones in the neighborhood still 
remains virgin, starts laying drone-eggs, and 
waits till one of the drones reaches maturity- 


no, no, it’s not good enough, Doctor. 
British West INpDIEs. 
Answer.—A bit off the track! That’s let- 


ting me down more than a bit too easy. Why, 
it’s a mile off the track. A queen’s father is 
dead before she is born, and she mates before 
her first son is there’s no_ possible 
chance for “the mating of parent and child.” 
My chagrin at making so bad a break is only 
exceeded by my gratitude to Mr. John Ward 
for calling attention to it. Perhaps it’s a good 
thing, however, to have my self-conceit taken 
down a little. I was just beginning to think 
that I was learning to answer questions pret- 


born, so 


ty well. Now I'll have to “go away back and 
sit down.” 
Managing Swarming. 
Will the plan that I have in my mind work 


all right in regard to bees? If when the first, 
or prime, swarm comes out and I should hive 
it on the old stand, immediately put old colony 
on a new stand, and if it should send out an 
atterswarm, and I should again move the old 
swarm to a new location and fasten them into 
the hive until the brood all hatched, and then 
unite them with the afterswarm—would it be 
all right to do so, or would they fight? Would 
it be all right to fasten them in with wire- 
screen over the entrance? If so, how long 
before the brood would be hatched? 
MAINE. 

ANsSweER.—I don’t believe you would like the 
plan at all. If you fasten the bees in the 
hive for so long a time you will be likely to 
find a lot of dead bees. 


Fastening Foundation—Getting Bees 
to Work in Sections. 
1. How do you 


fasten super foundation in 
sections? I followed the directions with the 
fastener, spread honey along on the section, 
and put about 3-16 of an inch of foundation 
under the lever and mashed it flat, slid the 
lever off the foundation, and there was but 
little honey squeezed out the sides, but. still 
plenty under the foundation for glue. 

2. Is it that whole sheets 
to be fastened only at the top? 
for a few days and then drop. 

3. What caused the foundation in the super 
to warp? The sheets were 3 1-3 x 11 inches, 
hung only from the top. Please do not under- 
stand that the 11-inch sheets were the only 
ones to fall, for those in the sections fell, too, 
but not so badly. 

4. Is there any way to get backward bees to 
work in the super besides baiting them, and 


were too heavy 
It would hang 


then wait forced to? 


That 


maybe 
was always my 


until they are 
luck. 
Missourt. 

ANSWER.—1. Honey, if used at all in faste: 
ing foundation, is*not to be used as glue 
make the foundation stick, but as a lubricant 
to keep it from sticking. So there should 
no honey between the foundation and the su 
face to which you wish to fasten the found 
tion, but on the face of the wood that press:s 
upon the foundation, so that this face will rea 
ily slide off the foundation. 

2. The sheets were not too heavy. The wo 
der is that they would hang for a few days 
when the honey was there to keep them from 
holding on. 

3. Not sure I know just what you mean by 
sheets warping. Perhaps it was that they let 
go in part and fell over, which would be 
caused by the honey. 

4. Yes, get them so strong that they’ll be 
glad to rush into the sections without any 
bait; only they will enter the supers sooner- 
with baits. If you mean a way to make a 
weak colony start work in a section that will 
not begin on a bait; there is no such way. 
You may force them to go into the super 
by putting some brood in it, but that will not 
torce them to store there if there is plenty 
of room to store in the brood-chamber. 


Bees Bothered by Ants and Cock- 


roaches. 
What can we do for cockroaches? They ar 
destroying our bees. Are red ants an enemy? 


How can you get rid of them? 
hives are full of ants. 


Some of our 
Oux10. 


Answer.—Cockroaches are disagreeable things 
to have about the bees, but I didn’t know that 
they would destroy bees. I wonder if there 
is not some mistake about that. Ants are 
also troublesome, but do no real harm unless 
it be down Souti where they sometimes destroy 
whole colonies. For either roaches or ants the 
best thing is to furnish no harbor for them 
about a hive—no place where they can get that 
bees can not get. Tears ago, when I used 
quilts or sheets, ants and roaches found it 
very convenient to have their nests over thes« 
quilts, where they were ‘“‘comfy’’ and warm, 
and no bee could get at them. Since quilts 
were discarded and flat covers used they do not 
trouvie, except occasionally a nest in a hollow 
cover. You can furnish them poison. Put it 
between two little boards, one of them % inch 
above the other, which will admit the pests but 
not the bees. 


Buying Queens for Increase. 

For a bee-keeper having 30 colonies, and in 
tending to increase to 40 by fall, what queen 
or queens would “you” buy from the following 
table of prices, to get a good breeder, not looks 
but honey being the object sought? Table of 
prices: 

Untested, one for $1.00, 3 for $2.50, 12 for 
$9.00; tested, one for $2.00, 3 for $5.00, 12 for 
$18.00; tested, last year’s rearing, $2.50; select 
breeding, $5.00; extra-select breeding, $10.00. 

Missouri. 

ANSWER.—I’m not sure that I know what is 
best, but if I were this minute choosing for 
myself I would take the dozen of untested. 
That’s on the supposition that the breeder was 
well surrounded with pure drones. 


Granulated Combs—Swarming Indica- 
tions. 


1. What can I do with combs that have honey 
partly granulated? Some frames are all gran 
ulated. It seems to be sour in parts of the 
frame. These are frames that the bees have 
died on the past winter, and were all cleaned 
of bees that were loose on the combs. The 
hive was cleaned out to hive swarms on, 
and stored in the attic since April 15, 1909. 
A number of the frames have bees in the cells 
that crawled in to get the honey and died 
here, which do not come out readily, so | 
think they help to make the combs smell bad. 
Is it safe to hive swarms on these combs? 
Will they accept them in this condition? and 
will not these granulated combs be a _ waste. 
or will the bees make it (the granulated 
honey) into liquid honey to be used again? 
1 have 18 hives in this condition. 

2. Do you glue your one-pound sections, or 
do any other bee-keepers that you know of? 
Will they stand shipment as well without glu- 
ing? Are there any gluing machines on the 


market that one can get, that will pay? If 
so. where? 
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3. Do we always have drones flying in May 
and June before the bees swarm, or will they 
swarm without the drones flying? Drones fly- 
ing are, as a rule, a sure sign of swarming 
soon. Is this right? 

1. How long after drones begin to fly in 
the apiary will the bees swarm? 

New York. 

ANSwWER.—1. Better not give those combs, 
as they are, to swarms. At least don’t give 
a whole hiveful at a time. The bees might 
desert. It might work all right to give 2 or 
3, possibly 4, at one side of the hive, filling up 
with clean combs or foundation. Spray with 
water the combs that have granules in, repeat- 
ing the spraying until the granules are all 
gone. fetter give them to other colonies to 
clean up first, and then you can give a whole 
hiveful to a swarm. You can set a hiveful 
over a full colony to be cleaned up. 

2. I think no one glues them. I know of no 
nachine for it. They stand shipment all right 
vithout gluing. 

3. You will probably always find drones fly 
in May and June; but drones flying is by 
means a sure sign of swarming. 

1. No rule about it. You may see a few 
lrones 2 months before swarming, and some 

colonics may not swarm at all. 


Extracting Comb with Patch of 
Brood. 

In case there should be a patch of sealed 
brood on a frame that required extracting, 
would it be injured in the extractor by being 
thrown to the outer end of the cells? Would 

bees therefrom be as strong? 

CALIFORNIA. 
Answer.—I don’t know. My guess would 
be that a bee nearly ready to emerge would 
not be injured, but that the occupant of a cell 
just sealed might be injured, if not killed. 


Bottom-Boards in Winter — Cutting 
Queen-Cells to Control Swarm- 
ing—Hybrids vs. Italians. 

l. I have hives with reversible bottom 
yoards. Which is the best for wintering, the 

big or the small one? Why? 

2. When controlling swarming by cutting 
jueen-cells, how many shall I leave? If there 
were 4 queen-cells would it do to cut all but 
one tr 

3. I have nice hybrid bees. Will they gather 
as much honey as Italians? ‘Towa. 


} 


A\NSWERS.—1. The big. Gives better chance 
for ventilation, with less danger of choking 
the entrance with dead bees. Although the 
reversible bottom-board is my own invention, | 
no longer use it, but use a bottom-board 2 
inches deep the year around. During the gath- 
ering season I put in a bottom-rack to prevent 
buiiding down. 

2. No matter how many there are, cut all 
but one. The bees can swarm as well with 
2 as with 10. 

3. Good hybrids are as good gatherers as 
Italians, sometimes better. The trouble is that 
if you breed from them you’re not as sure of 
good stock as if you breed from pure stock. 


Early Queens—Long-Tongue Bees— 
Albino Bees—Best Race of Bees. 


1. I had a colony of bees that cast a swarm 
April 15. They had reared a lot of young 
queens. Why was it that they acted that 
way so early? The only bloom was fruit- 
bloom. 7 

2. Are queens reared so early worthy of 
heading the colony through the season? and 
what ought to be done with such queens? or 
what ought I to do to get a good queen in 
the colony? 

3. I see the long-tongued red clover queens 
advertised. Have they a longer tongue-reach 
than the common Italians? What race of bees 
rane the greatest tongue-reach, if any ditter- 
ence ? : 

4. How about Albinos? Are their 


Prolific, and are they gentle and 
handled ? j 


5. What race of yellow-banded bees are the 
gentlest and best for the beginner ? 
elk : KENTUCKY. 

a NSWERS.—1. It is not such a very unusual 
ree for a colony to swarm during fruit- 
on the only reason for it being that the 
cr , ~ = ,> « ; 

nn is unusually strong. It might also be 
‘at a very strong colony in some way lost its 
queen, in which case a number of 


queens 
easily 


young 


queens would be reared, and if there was a 
heavy flow on from fruit-bloom the colony 
would be pretty certain to swarm. 


2. Generally queens reared very early are 
poor. If, however, there was such a good 


flow from fruit-bloom or other early harvest 
as to encourage swarming, it is possible a 
good queen might be reared. If she is poor, 
you will fina the combs not well and evenly 
filled with brood and eggs, and you may also 
find queen-cells started with the idea of super 
sedure. In that case you will do well t 
give a better queen, either by purchasing onc 
or rearing one as soon as a good honey-flow 
begins. 

3. There have been red-clover queens which 
undoubtedly did better than the average on 
red clover, no doubt because of the longer 
tongues of the workers, but the trait does not 
seem to be very permanent. I am not sure 
just now, but I think Caucasians have the 
longest tongues. 

4. The general rule is that albinos of the 
human race, or any other, are weaker than 
the average. I can not say about their gen- 
tleness 

5. Probably nothing can be recommended 
for the beginner better than 3-banded Ital 
ians. 


Many Drones—Old or Young Bees 


Swarming? 

1.I am a beginner fn bee-keeping, and 
have started with one colony of Italians 
Why are the worker-bees killing so many 
drones? They began to cluster outside of 
the hive for 5 days, and since then they 
have killed so many drones. I should judge 
from 200 to 300 Is natural to have so 


many drones, and is there a way to prevent 
them? I am looking for the bees to swarm, 
as they have been clustering out so thick. 


2. Which of the two is it that leave the 
hive when they swarm, the old or young 
bees? 

3. How long after a young swarm is hived 


can you put supers o1 


4. What is the ag r a worker-bee? 


ILLINOIS. 
Answers.—1. Bees kill off drones if there 
comes a scarcity of pasturage. Also, if by 
any means they have a young queen, they are 
likely to kill off the drones as soon as the 
young queen begins to lay. It is better not 
to have so many drones. You can prevent 


them by filling the frames with worker 
foundation on which to have the combs built, 
and by cutting out all drone-comb and putting 
in its place patches of worker-comb. Sees 
hanging out is not always a reliable sign of 
swarming. The slaughter of the drones is a 
sure sign that they will not swarm. 

2. All sorts. 

3. As soon as a brood-nest is started and 
the queen laying, say in 2 or 3 days. But 
if a queen-excluder is between the hive and 
the super, the super may be put on right 
away. 

4. A worker lives about 6 weeks in the 
busy season. Those born late in the season 
live perhaps as many months. 





Pollen in Super— Value of Prime 
Swarms—Foundation Fasteners— 
Cyprian Queens. 


1. Why is there pollen in the super? I am 
using the 10-frame Langstroth below hive, and 
shallow extracting frames above for surplus 
honey. 

2. How much do you think first swarms 
are worth if I furnish the heve? 

3. What do you think of the Root founda- 
tion-fastener? Is it much good? 

4. Who sells Cyprian queens? 

INDIANA. 

ANnsSweErs.—1. If the queen goes up into the 
super, that will help to get pollen there. The 
shallowness of the frames in your brood-cham 
ber also helps. 

2. The price varies very much in different 
places, from perhaps $2.00 to $5.00 

3. I have had no experience with it. 

4. I don’t know. If any one is selling them 
you will probably see an advertisement to that 
effect. 


Trouble with a Queen. 

This spring I purchased 2 colonies of Italian 
bees from an apiary 2 miles distant from this 
place, and the owner told me there were 2 
good clipped queens with them 


But on the 


24th of last month, I found the clipped queen 


of one of the colonies under the hive. I then 
caught her and put her in the hive, and in 
about a minute they threw her out dead. | 


did not examine the hives at that time, and 
about 8 days later found a young queen under 
the same hive, and on putting her back into 
the hive she was pulled out every time I put 
her in. The colony is working well in the 
supers, and ao not seem to mind the loss of 
the queen any more than they would a drone. 
Neither colony has shown any signs of swarm 
ing yet, although the white clover is in bloom. 
What is the trouble? PENNSYLVANIA. 


Answer.—Either the colony swarmed, or else 
the bees superseded their queen. If the colony 
swarmed, escaping your notice, the bees re 
fused to keen a queen that would not go 
with them, and about 8 days later the young 


queens began to hatch out. One of these 
young queens took possession, killing or driv- 
ing out the others, and you found one of 
those driven out. It may be, however, that 


the queen was about played out, although do 
ing good work up to that time, and all right 
so far as human eyes could see. But the 
bees could not see that she would not last, 
and had prepared two or more young queens, 
one of which you found driven out, while 
the favored one remains in the hive 


Eggs and Unsealed Brood Out of 
Hive. 
How long can combs of eggs and unsealed 
brood remain off a hive without being dam 


aged? CuBa. 
ANSWER I don’t know That’s a good 
subject for you to experiment upon. I know 


that brood nearly ready to seal will begin to 
crawl out of the cell within a few hours 
perhaps 2 or 38—after being taken from the 


hive. In Switzerland they make a _ practise 
of sending eggs by mail, so it is likely eggs 
will keep at least a day or more \ fresh-laid 
egg would perhaps keep better than one 3% 
days ok . 


Peppermint as a Honey-Plant. 


Is peppermint a good honey-plant? It is 
sometimes cut twice in distilling it for the 
essence. Will it bloom the second time the 
same year? Would it pay to move bees clos 
up to it where it grows? There will be from 
500 to 1,000 acres of it about 5 miles from 


MICHIGAN. 
Answer.—I don’t know. As, however, pep 


my apiary. 


permint is one f the Labiate, it would b 
nothing strange if it were a good honey 
plant. Possibly some one in peppermint re 


gion can tell us about it Peppermint is classed 
among honey-plants in Root’s “A B C of Bee 
Culture,” but that doesn’t say whether it 1s 
good enough so that it would be profitabl 
move 5 miles for it It would be an easy 
matter to move a single colony and find find 
out what it would do compared with colonies 
at home. 


Self-Requeening—Excluder Zinc—Ex- 
tracting Frames—Keeping Empty 
Combs. 

1. Will the bees rear a new queen when 
the old one gets too old to be any good? 

2. Will not the queen-excluding zinc be very 
hard for the bees to crawl through? It seems 
to me that they would not be able to work 
nearly as fast when they have to squeeze 
through that. 

3. Would it not be practical to use the 
same size frames in the supers for extracted 
honey, and let the queen go above if she 
won’t stay below, and then when the honey 
harvest is over sort the combs out and take 
what is good and put the brood in the brood 
nest together with the uncapped honey if 
there is some of it? Would not the bees 
cap that over before cold weather and get it 
ready for winter? Wouid it not be all right 
to give them the uncapped honey if there is 
lots of it? 

4. Would not an air-tight box be all right 
for keeping empty combs, and also for keep 
ing honey so that moths and other vermin 





can not get at it? That is, if kept upstairs 

in a dry place, they would not be likely to 

mold KANSA 
Answers.—1. In my experience I can count 

quite safely on the bees superseding their 

queen be fore she plays out. Some, 

say that if they leave the matter 

seding entireiy to the bees, they 
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too many queenless colonies in the spring. 

2. Naturally it seems that a queen-excluder 
ought to hinder the bees greatly in_ their 
work. But in actual practice I don’t believe 
you will find that it makes any perceptible 
difference. 

3. Yes, all of that will work if you don’t 
wait too late to reduce the brood-chamber to a 

t 


single story fetter do before the bees 
stop all gathering 

$4. Yes, only you must be sure there is noth- 
ing in the way of eggs or larve of the bee- 
moth present before shutting in the combs. 
lt you take a com ctly from the bees and 








shut it up very likely you may find 








within 2 weeks w from eggs that had been 
present. If vou fumigate these with carbon 
bisulphide or sulphn repeating it perhaps 2 
weeks later, you may then count your combs 
safe in close confinement There would be no 


mold in the place you mention. 


Strengthening a Weak Colony. 


| ve a ¢ y t is very weak, but 











the juec w can I introduce some 
Ital b with t lling the queen? Rob- 
ber-bees very bad INDIANA. 
\NSW Something depends upon how 
weak tl bees are If there are enough to 
cover ne or more frames of br od, the safest 
vay to strengthen them is to exchange their 
brood for another frame or other frames that 
ire more mature, say with sealed brood nearly 
ready to emerge The quickest way is to 
give bees Oueenless bees are safer than oth 
ers, and the younger the better. If you shut 
up bees in a dark cellar for a day or so, 
they may be given. If vou give few enough 
bees at a time there will be little trouble, only 
bees give directly from another colony 
will not stay. ou can give to the extent of a 
fourth of the number of bees on hand, and 
then add more the next day or days. You 
may shake bees on the ground in front of the 
hive, and let them run it Do this late enough 
in the day so that robbers will not trouble, 
but early e1 zh so the old bees will fly back 
to thei 1 


Putting Bees on Starters. 


I find dead larve in two of my colonies 
that have comb-honey supers on the hives. 
Il intend to put the bees on starters. They 
have not worked any yet in the supers. Will 
this be all right? ILLINOIS. 

ANSWER.—It will be a good thing if there 
is foul brood or black brood present, but it 
will not be necessary if it is only a case of 
starved brood. Wm. McEvoy says there are 
many cases of starved brood that are taken 
for foul brood, the brood being sometimes 
starved with honey in the hive, but not un- 
sealed or close to the brood-nest. 


Keeping Queens till Sold or Used. 

In rearing queens according to the method 
given on page 198 of the June American 
tee Journal, under the heading, ‘‘Getting Many 
Queen-Cells,”” when these queens hatch out, 
say 5 or 10 of them, what do you do with 
them till you get ready to sell or give them to 


gC 














other colonies TENNESSEE. 
ANSWER You can not wait till “5 or 10 
t them” hate nor till one hatches out. 
I i s s the first one hatches out, she 
will bite into the cradles of her younger sis- 
ters and murder them So you must put the 
cells in a nursery before it is time for the 
young queens to hatch, or else put each cell 
n a separate nucleus In a nursery, which is 
mere] set of cages to contain the cells or 
Virgin queens, a young queen may be kept a 
number ot days, t least a week o1 two, and in 
nucle S indennitely 


Some Drone Questions. 
1. Will a colony of bees keep more drones 
than they need Some say that the work- 
1 them off if there are too many. 


2. About how many drones should there 
be n a healthy colony? 

3. Will drones stay with a colony of bees 
without a queer 


4. I had a very strong colony this spring, 
so [I put an empty hive-body under them when 
they commenced work well. About a week ago 
I set the top hive on a new stand. Yesterday 
I was looking at them. The one that I set on 
an t 1 has been carrying out some brood. 
i‘he most of it seems to be drone-brood. They 





i new stai 


seem to have no drones in the hive. Will the 


other colony have some drones? Which colony 
do you think the queen is in? Iowa. 


Answers.—1l. Yes, indeed. So long as there 
is a good harvest a colony may keep 10 times 
as many as they need 

2. Some think it best to try to keep them 
down altogether, except in one or more of the 
best colonies. I think G. M. Doolittle allows 
to each colony what drones they can rear in a 
square inch of drone-comb. 

3. Yes, better than with a queen. 

4. The one that carrying out its drone- 
brood. 





Clovers Yielding Nectar. 


We have had three days of good honey- 


liow, but now it is raining. Red and alsike 

clover are in full bloom, and seem to be 

vielding well H. G. Qurrin. 
Bellevue, Ohio, June 22. 


White Clover Light. 


Bees have done very little so far. White 
clover is very light, and only beginning to 
produce nectat There has been almost no 
swarming as yet L. C. Tay or. 


Gibsonburg, Ohio, June 26. 


Clover and Basswood Prospects. 
The clover prospects at this date are as 
follows: White clover, not much; alsike clover, 
one-fourth crop. 
Basswood trees are all full of buds. 
v. E. FRANCE. 
Platteville, Wis., June 24. 


Cold and Backward Spring. 

Bees have not done much so far this sea- 
son on account of the cold, backward spring, 
and, recently, too much rain; but the weather 
is settled somewhat now, and the bees are 
getting very busy. W. L. Powe... 

Arkansas City, Kans., June 9. 


Season Late for Bees. 

The season is late for bees, but they are 
ready for clover now, which is just begin- 
ning to show in protected places. We have 
had lots of rain, and the honey prospect is 
good. There have been no swarms yet. 

T. F. Bincuam. 

Farwell, Mich., June 17. 


Beginning to Swarm. 


Bees are doing well now and beginning t 
swarm, but I never saw so bad a spring as 


this. Clover prospects are good so far as I 
can see—ditto basswood. All we lack is 
plenty of warm sunshine. C. A. Hatcs. 


Richland Center, Wis. 


No Super-Work Done. 


There is very little clover yet and no work 





done in the s rs—not 2 ounces of honey in 
the br 1 nber in some _ hives. Bees get 
ilong by hand-to-mouth existence so far. Pros- 





pects are not very good yet. Swarming has 

begun, but the bees in most of the hives in my 

yard are ru ng the drones out as if it were 

September. Joun EGENEs. 
Story City, Iowa, June 19. 





Backward Conditions. 

In looking through the American Bee Jour- 
nal for June, I notice from reports that about 
the same conditions existed in other parts of 
the country that we had here—cold and _ back- 
ward, and bees much inclined to rob. We had 
good weather and a profuse fruit-bloom during 
apple-bloom, and from that time (about May 
10) bees have been building up nicely. There 
has been an unusually large amount of dand 
lion, and the tulip trees were full of bloom and 


seemed to yield a large amount of nectar. Bees 
are now storing a very dark and altogether un 
desirable grade of honey. However, the bass 
woods are loaded full of buds and those of us 
who are fortunate enough to have our colonie 
in the right condition when the buds open, may 
secure a light crop of basswood honey. There 
is no clover to speak of in this section this 
season, although the conditions are all right 
for the young clover, and perhaps next year 
will be another good year for bee-keepers. 

Mr. Pryal’s letter in the June issue, was 
especially interesting. I imagine he got cor 
siderably interested himself when those swarms 
came out so fast that hot day. Well, I am 
glad he came out first best. 

Bees are swarming here now, but so far the 
swarms have been one at a time. 

Cromwell, Ind., June 17. *. H. Upson. 


Bees on Verge of Starvation. 


The cold still continues here, and though” 


some of the- best colonies are getting enough 
nectar to keep them in fine condition, many 
of the mediocre colonies are on the verge of 
starvation, and are not building up well at 
all. Not a few colonies are killing off their 
drones. Fruit-bloom was the most abundant 
for years, but the bees were unable to get 
honey from it. ALLEN LATHAM. 
Norwichtown, Conn., May 31. 


Bees and Farming. 

The bees are in very poor condition working 
on the _ fruit-bloom. I find it profitable to 
run an apiary in connection with an 120-acre 
farm. While the bees are often left to look 
after themselves more than they ought to 
be, yet they will return more profit for the 
time and money expended on them than any- 
thing else I have. ’, SADLER. 

Ottosen, Iowa, May 27. 


White Clover Fine. 

We are having lots of rain, and the white 
clover is coming on fine. If we have the right 
conditions at blooming time, we shall have some 
honey. A. D. SHEPARD. 

River Falls, Wis., June 7. 


Slim Prospect for Honey. 

Our prospect for a honey crop is very slim 
at present writing. White clover is almost all 
killed. What is alive is not yielding honey. 
Sweet clover is about 10 days off, and is liable 
to be mown down as soon as in bloom. The 
weather is too uncertain for queen-rearing. I 
have been trying it on a small scale, but lost 
18 out of 21 by getting chilled; but, like all 
other bee-keepers, will keep on trying, hoping 
for better luck next time. 


San Jose, Ill., June 19. Frep TyLer. 


An Experience with Bees. 

I have had considerable experience with bees 
when at home with my father several years 
ago, and some experience just a few years ago 
in Kansas. 

Last July—the last day—I got some bees of 
a party for helping him change a colony from 
a badly worn and moth-eaten hive. I got about 
one-third of the colony, left him the queen, 
and brought my bees home in a nice, new, clean 
hive with 4 frames of comb, honey and con 
siderable brood and eggs. In 3 weeks I had a 
fine queen. This was then late in August. I 
kept them through the winter in nice shape 
and now they are getting very strong and doing 
fine. 

On May 5, I secured 3 colonies from another 
party. And of all the pranks among bees, 
some of them have been cutting them sure 
enough. 

My strongest colony I thought I would sim 
ply divide, so I sent for a queen, expecting 
her the second day after I divided, but in 
stead of that she was a week getting here. I 
introduced her in the cage for 2 days and 3 
nights, then released her. The bees would not 
have her, but did not kill her, and meantime, 
robbers broke in and were in greater numbers 
than the bees that belonged in the hive. tmav- 
ing now but little brood in the hive, I took 
from my old colony that I had wintered a good 
full frame of brood and honey, made a cage 
about 5 inches square and caged the queen on 
the brood and honey, closed the entrance of 
the hive with a piece of screen and kept the 
robbers and ali in the hive for 24% days, throw- 
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Friction Top Cans and Pails 





. (2, 23 and 3lb. Cans. 
Sizes - 


151b., 101b. and 1-2 and 1 gal. Pails 


These are the best honey containers made. 
They have full open tops which are easily 


opened and closed. 


Shipping Cans 


Square Cans—5 gal. or 60 Ibs. packed one 
or two in a case, or in crates of 24 each. 


Round Cans—5 gal. or 60 lb., jacketed, flat 
top, with 5-inch nozzle and seal, and solid wood 


head, 6 in a crate. 


We are furnishing the finest 


All orders filled the day they are received, 
no matter how large, and no matter how small. 


Write for our 1909 price-list. 


CANNERS CAN COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


217-229 W. 45th Place, - - - 


honey-can$ 
ever manufactured. Every can is tested with 
compressed air, and warranted not to leak. 











Independent Manufacturers 








ng some water into the hive through the en- 
trance. On releasing them from their cap- 
tivity the robbers had made up their minds to 
stay, and stay they did and went to work just 
the same as if they had always been in that 
hive. Now the queen has been in that cage 5 
days, and today on going to the hive to re- 
lease her, I found within 3 inches of the cage 
that she was in, and on the same frame of 
brood, 2 fine queen-cells, one sealed over and 
the other almost so. 

I at once made a solid partition and placed 
it in the center of the hive, leaving the one 
frame of brood containing the queen-cells on 
one side of the partition and the rest of the 
brood on the other. 1 then released the queen 
and put her on the side of the hive away from 
the cells. Now I have 2 nuclei in this one 
hive, one with a queen and one with 2 queen- 
cells. I also divided the entrance and put a 
partition on the alighting-board, fitting up 
against the hive, and am awaiting results. 

May 14, I took the queen and one frame of 
comb honey and some brood from another 
strong colony, and placed her in one-half of a 
ive that | had partitioned off for nuclei, giv- 
g them other frames of foundation. They are 
ing fine. On the 17th, on examination of 
ie queenless colony, I found 5 queen-cells, 
nd on the 19th I found 7. Expecting them to 
begin to hatch about the 29th or 30th, on the 
24th I cut out 2 that were jammed up together 
na grafted them on a frame of brood taken 
trom another hive, and put them in the empty 

tf of the hive where I had the nucleus with 


+] 


queen. This was about 4 p. m., May 24. 
xt day I found that the bees had deserted 
brood and had gone back home. I re 


peated the operation, getting a fresh comb of 
rood, heavily covered with bees, grafted the 
me cells in it, placed them back where the 
serters had been and closed the entrance 
ith wire-screen for 2 nights and one day. 


This morning, I gave them their liberty early, 
and at 11 o’clock there was not a corporal 
guard of bees on that comb. I then got an 
empty hive, placed it back of the queenless 
hive, and prepared to make 2 or 3 nuclei in it 
of queen-cells and place it on top of the queen- 
less hive, but on picking up the frame that I 
knew had had several queen-cells on it, I at 
once discovered a fine young queen, the 13th 
day since making the colony queenless, and also 
found that she had been into mischief, for she 
had destroyed three of the cells, leaving only 
one in that hive. So with the other cell that 
I had grafted on another frame, and this one 
that she had left, I made 2 nuclei, and placed 
them over an excluder on the hive with a new 
queen. 

Now what will the results be? and what of 
my plan of procedure under the circumstances 
with which I had to deal? I now have 4 col 
onies with queens, 2 nuclei with queens, and 3 
nuclei with queen-cells. 

I would like to hear from older experienced 
bee-men on the conditions that I have had t 
deal with, and see if I have gone at it right or 
wrong. E. G. Gossett 


Cherokee, Okla., May 27. 


Magnificent Honey-Flow. 





The bees are jus ww in the height ta 
magnificent honey-flow. But it is raining too 
much. They are losing t much time. We 
are having the greatest crop of white clover ir 
years I have kept bees right here for 
25 years, and such a crop as this we have 
never had in that time before. The swarming 
fever is at the top notch just now Talk about 
controlling it! They have gotten ahead of 


me this time 
old colony beside the swarm 
moving it some distar av 


Dr. Miller’s plan of setting the 
| a week, and ther 


year. Perhaps I 


ice away, isn’t in it this 
1 not “onto the job’’ just 


right. Anyway, I had 2 like that today. I 
think I'll dig out some cells tomorrow. 
Barnard, Mo., June 28. S. A. Marson. 





“The Biggle Bee-Book.” 


The Wilmer Atkinson Co., of Philadelphia, 
publishers of the Farm Journal, have just 
launched a new bee-book with the above title. 
They are the publishers of a series of Biggk 
books on various farm topics, and this last 
deals with bees and bee-keeping. These books 
are very much condensed, ostensibly to suit 
the busy man, whose time is limited, and they 
make no pretensions to being complete treatises 
m the subjects of which they treat. Many 
have found the series useful, and they serve 


idmirably for the use of beginners. They can 
be very conveniently carried in the pocket, if 
one cares to do so, so that, if anything is for 
gotten the matter may be looked up at once 

t is an extremely difficult matter to “boil 


down” our bee-knowledge, that it may be put 
in so small a compass, but the author seems to 


have succeeded very vell. The iverag b 
ginner is looking for a bee-book which is ‘“‘as 
plain as A BC,” winch of course is impossible, 
but if he (or she) is looking f something 
short and simple as an introduction to bee 
literature, we can commend this little book 
he author is said to be Jacob Biggle, wnich 
is a nom-de-plun We imagin wob”’ lives 
ard by Long Island Sound in a peaceful com 
muter’s village where lions, a1 bears, and 


bulls are not unkt wn 


Despite its small size the book is ry well 
illustrated by a liberal profusion if ctures 
his will greatly enhance its value in the eyes 
of the mere beginner who, like “‘the ma from 
Missouri,”” requires to be show: by ilar 
demonstration With him seei is eving 


The binding of these Biggle books is good, 


» that, despite the low price, they 


si 1] stand 
fair usuage for some years rhe great tempta 
tion with many publishers is to be skimpy on 
+} 


he binding with the result that the book is soon 
destr ved. 





There are 19 chapters and an index rhe 1st 
chapter gives the reasons for keeping bees, the 
next, what race of bees to keep, and the 3d, 
how to make a start with bees rhe 4th deals 
with hives and implements, the 5th with spring 
management, and the 6th with swarms and 
swarming, while the 7th deals with comb and 
extracted honey The 8th chapt rs queen 
rearing and introducing, and the subjects of 


ut-apiaries and moving bees come in for study 


in the 9th. The spicy subject of bee-stings and 


remedies gets its innings in the 10th, while how 
to winter bees takes up the 11th chapter. Here 
the author gives a kink worth the price of the 


book, that is, to wrap carefully each hive with 
about 10 thicknesses of old newspapers and over 
that put a water-tight telescope cap rl 


good advice for farmer bee-keepers. 


hat’s 


Chapter 12 aiscusses bee-diseases in a pleas 
ant way, and the one following that the ene 
mies of bees, while honey as a food and as a 


medicine is disposed of in the 14th and 15th. 
Beeswax has the 16th chapter all to itself and 
honey-plants the 17th The important subject 
of marketing the products of the apiary is con 
sidered in the 18th, while a bee-keeper’s calen 


dar forms the last This is followed by a 
copious index, so that the book as a whole is 
quite complete. The price is 50 cents postpaid; 
but we club it with the American Bee Journal 
one year—both for $1.40. The book contains 


136 pages 


-_-— + 


Best All-Around Tool for the Farmer. 





One of the best tools for the farmer, one 
that every farmer can find good use for and 
that many farmers will find indispensabl fter 
trying, is Clark’s Double-Action Cutaway Har 
row and Cultivator. This wonderful invention 
combines adaptability to various work with ef 
ficiency that is second to none As it is set up 
ind shipped, it is a Harrow. As such, it com 
bines lightness with good work. It is drawn by 

team of light horses, fits a_ track 4 teet 

de and can be used with or without 
ens hea It ll do the work of l 
s machi t cost tl fa 
times as ind do it more t 
because it has f gs instead of 
Che draft is tal for t ght I 
cl i vays sent with Extens Head 
ind ted le 1 with t™ large s I 
listing s lere Full par 
! id by writ t e Cutaway H ( 
13 M St., Higganum, Conn., 1 
\ Bee J i het ‘ 
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Langstroth 
he Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—Latest Edition 

This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth and contains nearly 
600 pages, being revised by that large, 
practical bee-keeper, so well-known to 
all the readers of the American Bee 
Journal—Mr. C. P. Dadant. Each sub- 
ject is clearly and thoroughly explained, 
so that by following the instructions of 
this book one cannot fail to be wonder- 
fully helped on the way to success with 
bees. 

The book we mail for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $1.70 or, we will 
mail it as a premium for sending us 
FIVE NEW subscribers to the Bee Jour- 
nal for one year, with $3.75. 

This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK @ CO., 


118 W. -Tackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 


DOOLITTLE & GLARK 


Have just taken from their bee-cel- 
lars some of the finest Italian breed- 
ers ever seen. Prices, $2.50, $5.00, and 





$10.00. Ready for delivery May lst. S5Atf 
BORODINO, ONONDAGA CO., N.Y. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





ITALIAN QUEENS 


Reared under supersedure conditions. un- 
tested at $1.00 each until after July 10th, 
when the price will be 75c. Queens ready 
after May 25th. Send for price list. 5A4t 


O.F.Fuller,R.F.D.,Blackstone,Mass. 
Reference, Arthur C.Miller,Providence,R.I. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Pacific Homestead 


Do you want direct information on the 
bee, stock, horticultural and agricultural 
industries. of Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho? Then send 25c in stamps right now 
for a three months’ trial subscription to our 
Pacific Homestead, the illustrated farm 
paper of the Pacific Northwest. We give 
with this our big Holiday number (equiva- 
lent toa $2.00 book) containing articles on, 
and over 100 illustrations of the entire 
Pacific Northwest. 6Atf 


Sample copies of current numbers free. 


Address 
Pacific Homestead 
Dept. C., Salem, Oregon 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





The American 
Institute of Phrenology 


incorporated 1866 by Special Act of the New 
York Legislature, will open its next session 
the first Wednesday in September. Sub- 
jects embraced: Phrenology ; Physiognomy; 
Ethnology; Psychology : Phy siology ; Anat- 
omy: Hy giene : Heredi ty: Anthropology 
For terms and particulars apply to M. H. 


Piercy, Secretary, care of FOWLER & 
WELLS CO., 18 East 22d St., New York, 
i, . 

Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 




















Tennessee-Bred Queens 








37 Years Experience, breed 3-band Italians only. 





~ November Ist t to July, Ist 




















1 6 
Untested.. $1.00 $5.00 
Select | Untested . on BS | CS 
ented . 00.00:06000006 8000008 1.75 9.00 
Select Tested . 2.50 | 13.50 


|| July Ist to Nov. Ist 

















12 2 | «6 12 
$9.00 |$.75 |$4.00 | $7.50 
~~ 12.00 || 1.00 | 5.00 | 9.00 
17.00 || 1.50 | 8.00 | 15.00 
| 25.00 || 2.00 | 10.00 18.00 








Breeders s $4. 00. Add histone percent for queens to be exported. 








Colony, &frame, $9.00. 








ment, 
be sent direct to him. 





Nuclei, without queens: 1-frame, $2.50; 2-frame, $3.50; 3-frame, $4.50. 1 Full 


Select the queen wanted and add to the above prices. 


NOTE 


I have transferred to my son, Benj. G. Davis, my straight 5-band and Golden depart- 
and in order to receive the promptest attention, all correspondence for these should 
He practically grew up in my queen yards, rears queens by my 
methods, has had charge of this department for years, and understands his business. 
Prices same as above except Breeders, which are $4.00 to $10.00. 


JOHN M. DAVIS, Spring Hill, Tennessee, U. S. A. 








No disease. 











free. 
quantity desired. 


‘‘ If Goods are Wanted Quick Send to Pouder.” 


Bee-Supplies. Root’s Goods in Indiana 


Standard Hives with latest improvements, Danzenbaker 
Hives, Honey-Boxes, Comb Foundation and everything that 
is used in the bee- yard. Large illustrated catalog mailed 
Finest White Clover Extracted Honey for sale in any 


WALTER S. POUDER, 859 Massachusetts Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ESTABLISHED 1889 











MILLER 


Will again sell the genuine strain 
of Miller Queens at the following 
prices: Untested, 60 cents each after 
June 15th. You will oblige me by 
sending for my price-list on Untested, 
Tested Queens, Nuclei and full colo- 
nies. Address, 


S. E. MILLER 


Rhineland, - Missouri 


Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


None but select Queens are sent out, and 
if not well pleased with Queen after you 
have had her two years, I will refund money 
and 50 cents for your trouble 

6, $5.00; 12, $9.00. 


6A2t 


Please mention 





Queens, $1.00 each ; Breed- 


ing Queens, $5.00. 


W. M. Parrish, Lawrence, Kan. 


COVERT, Kan., Sept. 12, 1907. 

W. M. Parrish, Lawrence, Kan. 
Dear 3 
vielded this vear twice 
other one Colony I have. 


as much surplus as any 
CLARENCE A. HALL. 


Am. 


Journal when writing. 


Please mention fsee 





sir :-—The queen I received of youin 1906 | 





QUEENS 


Moore’s Strain of Italians 


Produce workers that fill the supers, and are 
not inclined to swarm. They have won a 
world-wide reputation for honey-gathering 
hardiness, gentleness, etc. 

Z. Hutchinson, editor of the BEF- 
mA REVIEW, Flint, Mich., says: “As 
workers, I have never seen them equaled. 
They seem possessed of a steady, quiet 
determination that enables them to lay up 
surplus ahead of others, Easier bees to 
handle I have never seen. 

My queeens are all ~ie from my best 
long-tongued three-banded red-clover stock 
(no other race bred in my apiaries), and the 


cells are built in strong colonies well sup- 


plied with young bees. 
PRICES... 
Untested queens, $1.00 each; 
doz., $9.00. Select untested, $1.25 each; 
$6.00; doz., $11. Select tested, $2.00. 
select tested, $3.00. Breeders, $10.00. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed 
Descriptive circular free. Address, 7Atf 


J. P. MOORE, Queen-Breeder, 
Rt. I, Morgan, Ky. 


Six 


six, $5.00: 
Extra 





Carniolans 


One Tested Silver Gray Carniolan Queen, 
$10; Untested, 


no yellow bands, $l—per doz., 
75c—per doz., $8. 6A4t 


W. M. KERNAN, Rt. 2. Dushore, Pa, 














~ 
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en, 
ed, 
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BEE-SUPPLIES 


Wholesale and Retail 


Ask us for prices on the goods you will 
need for this season. Discount for early or- 
ders. Send us your subscription for Glean- 
ings—one year and a Bee-Veil for $1.15, post- 
paid. Send for catalog. 

mM. H. HUNT & SON, Opp. Lake Shore Depot. Lansing, Mich. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





DON'T BUY QUEENS UNTIL YOU SEE MY 


FREE OFFER 


NOT CHEAP QUEENS, BUT QUEENS CHEAP. 
Reared from the best selected red-clover 
mothers. My queens are all reared by the 
bees, as they far better understand the job 
thanI. LIuse no artificial plan. All queens 
large and well developed, such as will, with 
proper management, fill an ordinary hive 
full of eggs and brood in ten days. 

Directions for building up weak colonies 
with my queens, l0c. 


Prices ot Extra Selected Three-Band Bees and Queens. 


Tntested GRRE cccccccssscscoccoesess 1,$ 75; 6, $ 4.20 
Testec ” epocsunsoseseeoeocones 1, 1.00;6, 5.70 
Ds ccdicenaicbertnmiatniniiieaiacanaais 1, 5.00; 3, 12.00 
1-frame nucleus with untested q’n.1, 1.75; 6, 10.20 
2-frame nucleus with untested q’n.1, 2.25; 6, 13.20 


l-frame uncleus withtested queen.1, 2.00: 6, 11.70 
2-frame nucleus with tested queen.1, 2.50; 6, 14.70 





Full colonies, untested queen........ 4.75 
Full colonies, tested queen,.......... e 5.00 
Prices of Extra Selected Five-Band or Golden Italian Queens. 
TORRE GR vindcacsdeencsecsicces 1, $ 1.00 ; 6, $ 5.70 
Testec wT  pnbidaashebhaesauesiin 1, 1.50:6, 8.70 
BEOOGSF ccccccccsccsccnevcccnscssccceses 1, 10.00; 3, 24.00 


If queens are wanted in large quantity, write 
for price list. 3Atf 


W. J. LITTLEFIELD, Little Rock, Ark., Rt 3. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


GHOIGE QUEENS 


Golden—Red Clover—Italians—and Gray 





Carniolans 
1 6 12 
Untested ‘Queens........ 0.75 4.00 7.50 
lS "" epee: le tle 
Breeders, $3.00 to $4.00 each. S5Atf 


CHAS. KOEPPEN, Fredericksburg, Va. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Are You Interested 


in raising poultry, live 3 














stock, produce, fruit, hon- 
ey, or other farm products? 
If so, send ten cents fora 


3-months’ trial subscrip- ry 
tion to the “RURAL FARMER.” Subscription 





allabout farm cultivation, orcharding, live 
stock and poultry breeding. Howto market 
crops successfully, informs you how to ship, 
pac crate, billand get returns, “RURAL 
ARMER” ‘columns are rich in things you 
should know. Three Months for 10 cents. 
Published weekly—50 cents per year; 3 years 
for $1.00, or $1.00 per year for club of 3 persons. 


**RURAL FARMER,”’ 
448. 3rd Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 


Full Colonies and Nucle! 


We offer for delivery any time after April 
15, full colonies of Italian Bees, in &-frame 
hives, at $7.00 per colony, including queen: 
or in lots of 5or more colonies, at $6.50 each. 
£ Nuclei—3-frame, with queen, at $3.50 each; 
or in lots of Sor more, $3.25 each. Nucleus 
orders to be filled about May 10. 

The above prices are f.ob. express, ship- 
Ping point 100 miles west of Chicago. Or- 
ders filled in rotation. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 W. Jackson Bivd., 


It Tells You 10 cents 














| 
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Make Money 


Growing Fruit 


The scientific growing of fruit offers to- 
day the finest opening in the entire line of 
farming operations to one who wants to 
get ahead in the world financially, and at 
the same time build a home and have sur- 
roundings which will make life worth the 
living. The growing of fruit has now be- 
come a science and success will surely 
crown the efforts of one who enters this 


field, makes a careful study of the indus- 
try and follows teachings of many growers 
who make big money on fruits. 





TE TRI 


JOSEPH. 


MISSOURI 


is the leading magazine devoted to horti- 


culture, It contains monthly as high as 
eighty pages of up-to-date illustrated mat- 
ter, which places its readers in position to 
earn maximum profits on fruit. In some 
sections orchard land owned by Fruit- 
Grower readers is sold as high as $4,000.00 
per acre, and in many sections it is being 
sold at one thousand to two thousand dol- 
lars per acre. In no other branch of farm- 
ing can land values be made so high. The 
lands mentioned above are worth the 
money, as they pay interest on the amount. 


FREE LAND 


INFORMATION 


Among the many departments in the in- 
terest of our readers is ‘“‘The Fruit-Grower 
Land and Colony Department.” It is our 
aim to give complete, authentic informa- 
tion in regard to lands in any section of 
the country where our readers may con- 
template purchasing. This advice will be 
worth thousands of dollars to anyone who 
figures on buying land for investment or 
for a home. The editor of The Fruit-Grower 
has personally inspected many fruit-grow- 
ing sections, and we are in position through 
our subscribers to secure reliable data re- 
garding any section on the continent. 

For several years we have been trying to 
Secure a fine tract of land to be colonized 
by members of The Fruit-Grower Family. 
Numerous tracts have been offered us, but 
after sending experts to examine each in 
regard to soil, climatic conditions, ete.. 
they did not come up to our standard of 
excellence. We will not use anything but 
the very best possible location for this col- 
ony, and we hope to secure the proper one 
in a short time If you are interested in 
purchasing land either for a home or for 
investment, fill out blanks below and send 
in with our special trial coupon 


Special Trial Coupon 
THE FRUIT-GROWER, Box C22, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Send your paper to me three months on 
trial, FREE. After reading three numbers, 
I will either become a subscriber or notify 
you to stop the paper. : 

am interested in land in states listed 
below, marked X. 


.. Washington. ..Wy« 








| 









ITALIAN QUEENS 


Golden and Red Clover Stock 


The late E. L. Pratt (Swarthmore) used 50 
of my Goldens in 1908, and wanted several 
hundred this season. My clover stock origi- 
nated from the leather-colored Italian bee 
of Northern Italy, and has never been sur- 
passed in the production of honey and its 
many other good qualities. 

Price of Queens: 75 cents each; 3 for 
$2.00; 6 for $3.75; $7.00 per doz. Tested $1.25 
each. Nucleus with young queen on 2 
frames, $2.50, June Ist. All queens guaran- 


teed to reach buyer in good condition. 
Circular free. SAtf 


GEO. W. BARNES, 
Box 340 


Norwalk, Ohio 
TEXAS 
FAMOUS 


QUEENS 


The Biue-Ribbon Winners 


Will be ready earlyin April. 
Let me book your order 
now for April, May and 
June delivery. 


—PRICES 
75 cts.; per doz., $ 8. 
$1.25 “ a ™ 12. 





Untested, each, 
Tested, - 


Italians, Banats, and Carniolans—all 


blue-ribbon winners, and free from dis- 


Write for Circular. 3Att 


GRANT ANDERSON, 


Sabinal, Texas 


GEO. S. GRAFFAM & BRO. 


ARE LOCATED AT 


105 Third Street, Bangor, Maine 


They have there yards for the production 
of comb and extracted honey, a yard by it- 
self for the breeding of their Black Diamond 
Bees, a large warehouse filled with 


Root Supplies 


Black Diamond Brand. Honey, and honey- 
packages of all descriptions. heir office is 
at the same address, and here they are fitted 
to receive bee-keepers or their orders, enter- 
taining the one and handling the other with 
a service that cannot be surpassed. If you 
are interested in bees, live in New England, 
and have not their catalog and circulars, 
drop them a postal. You will be well re- 
paid. S5A6t 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


APIS AMERICANA 


That is, Naturalized Italian Bees, and accli- 


ease. 














ming ...Missouri mated to Northern Latitudes. No better 
Oregon Texas Apo a bees on the face of the earth. Send postal 
Montana Idaho ses ee for price-list. Address, 6A4t 
waa oe W. J. DAVIS, —P- 0. Box 148 
PIII css sccosscinsthastinainiihiaithieillaie ecautasiantadiaaliats , 
; Youngsville, Pa. 
Town State Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
) vata oes hatin you need a nice yellow Ital- 
Please menti \ I Journal when writing. IF van Queen at once, send to 





. + Send 10c for four 
sample issues of 
our big fruit 
magazine and we 

will send you any one of the following 
highly popular songs: “My Rancho Girl,” 

; ‘ime in After Years,” “ A Boy anda 

Girl,” “ Molly Dear,” “ Falling 
Leaf,” free. Don’t wait, send 

today to the Fruit Belt Pub- 

lishing Co, 187 E. Fulton St., 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


| 
= Chicago, il. | Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


| 


J. L. Fajen, Alma, Mo. Untested, 





only 75c. ‘Tested, $1.25, 3-frame 
nucleus with Queen, $2.75. Full 
colony, in &frame hive, $5.50. 6Aé6t 


» mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Bachmann’s Super 


Saves time, labor, and storage space. Keeps 
sections clean. Price, for & frame size, com 
plete, 75 cts.; in the flat, 70 cts. Send tor 
circular. United States patent for sale. 6Alt 





Cc. H. BACHMANN, Guelph, Ont. 
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A WONDERFUL INVENTION 


DOUBLE ACTION COM- 
BINED CULTI- 
VATOR AND 
HARROW, can be 
used to eultivate 
crops in rows, as a 
Listing Harrow, 
and when closed 
'/ together is a Disk 
«/ Harrow cutting 42 







feet wide. Drawn by two medium horses. 
Jointed pole. Perfect centre draft. A labor 
Saver. Send today for “REE Booklet. 





CUTAWAY HARROW CO. 913 Main St., Higganum, Ct. 





Journal when writing. 


QUEENS 


Tested Queen in April and May, $1.25. 
ranted, in May, 75 cts.; $7.50 per dozen. 


Please mention Am. Bee 





War- 


Italian, Carniolan, 
above prices. 


or Caucasian, at the 


Virgin Queens of the above strains, 25 cts. 
each; dozen, $2.50 4Atf 


ARTHUR STANLEY, 


Dixon, Illinois 


Please mention Am. 


Bee Journal when writing. 


BEE-KEEPERS 


Write us now for our Catalog and get low 
prices on good, honest, 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Onur specialty is making Sections. All other 
goods up-to-date. 


AUG. LOTZ & SON, Cadott, Wis. 


10ASMt Please mention the Bee Journal. 


PRIZE TAKERS 


Pharr’s Goldens took first prize at 3 ex- 
hibits in Texas in 1907. We will furnish 
Golden, Carniolan, Caucasian, and 3-band 
Italian Queens, untested, $1.00 till June 1, 
then 75 cents. Tested, $1.25 till June 1, then 
$1.00. For large quantities, write. Our 3- 
band Breeders from W. O. Victor and Grant 
Anderson strains; other races from the best 
obtainable. “Prompt service and satisfac- 
tion,” is our motto. Address, 3Atf 


NEW CENTURY QUEEN-REARINGCO., 
or JOHN W. PHARR, 
Berclair, : : : Texas 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


MR. BEE-MAN! 


We handle the well-known 


- 
Lewis Bee-Ware 
at factory prices, such as Dovetail Wis 
consin Hives, Sections, and everything that 
is needed by bee-keepers. Also, 


Dadant Foundation 


and 
Bingham Smokers 


Illustrated catalog free. 
The GC. M. SGOTT C@., 
1009 E. Washington St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 














Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
YPRIAN, Carniolan,Caucasian, Italian Queens 
Select untested, $1.00. Select tested, $2.00 
Bees $ colony. Supplies and Honey. bAlY 
W .C. Morris, Neppe rhan Hts., Yonkers,N. Ye 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 








CHOICE ITALIAN QUEENS 


are the result of careful selection and breeding 
from the best honey-gathering strains of superior 
long-tongue Italians. Our methods will produce 
perfectly-developed, long-lived and prolific 
queens. Ifyou want bees that will winter well, 
build up rapidly in the Spring, and roll in the 
honey, our queens will produce them. 

We are now booking orders which will be 
filled in regular rotation, beginning May Ist. You should get in line by placing 
your orders early. 

Single queens—golden or three-banded—$1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $9.00. 

Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 

Send forcircular—it’s an eye-opener. 











4Atf THE GOLDEN APIARY, Dodge City, Kansas, U. S. A. 








Three Millions 


The magic initials A. Y. P. E. are emblazoned on the Horizon of the Occident. 
They stand for Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, which means the World’s Fair at 
Seattle that opens June Ist and closes October 16 1909. 


Six great transcontinental railroads will bring the people of the earth to this wonder 
ful show, viz: Canadian Pacific: Great Northern; Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul, North’ 
ern Pacific, Union Pacific, and Southern Pacific lines. Hundreds of steamships will aug- 
ment the throng. 

The Northwest Farm and Home-—the oldest descriptive and agricultural magazine 
in the world—will distribute free at the Exposition several million copies elaborately 
illustrated and containing articles by well-known authors which will make the periodical 
invaluable. 

Send for rate cards and sample copies. 


Northwest Farm and Home 
North Yakima, Wash. 





J. E. HAND will begin the season of 1909 with improved facilities for rearing the 


CHOICEST QUEENS 


He has developed a system of queen-rearing that contains all the best points of other methods with none of the defects, in. 
cluding some valuable improvements of his own—in short, a system through which the highest queen development is 
reached by correct and scientific principles, which means that he is now in position to offer to the bee-keeping public a 
higher grade of queens than is usually offered in the common utility classes, owing to scientific methods which pro- 
duce queens of a higher development than can be reared by the ordinary methods in vogue, an improved method 
ot classifying queens which strikes the word select from our list, and gives a square dea] to all, No selects means no 
culls, and the highest grade of queens in the untested and tested classes these queens will be reared from a superior 
strain of hardy Northern-bred red clover Italians, ‘‘the very best,’’ and will be safely delivered to any address in the 
United States, Cuba, Canada or Mexico, atthe following prices; Untested, $1.25: 3, $3.00. Warranted, $1.50: 3, $4.06 
Tested, $2.00: 3, $5.00. Special prices on large orders. Valuable information free. Send for it to-day.’ 


J. E. HAND, BIRMINGHAM, OHIO, ERIE CO. 





and also to 














QUEENS 


Of High Quality 


Our queens are reared by the most ap- 
gperee methods by a queen specialist of 
ears’ experience. 
e breed the Leather-Colored, Red 
Clover, and Golden Italians. 
We solicit the trade of all bee-keepers 
wishing to secure a hardy, prolific race of 


CAPONS tring the largest profits 


—100 per cent more than other poul- 
try. Caponizing is easy and soon 
learned. Progressive poultrymen use 


Italians, whose honey-getting qualities 

have been proven superior. PILLIN CAPONIZ- 
Select untested.....$ .75 12 doz. $4.00 1 doz. $ 7.50 ING SETS 
Tested.. 100 * * 5§.50 10.00 Postpaid $2.50 per set with free instrac- 
Select tested.. ~,ue** ae" « 14.00 tions. The convenient, durable, ready- 


for-use kind. Best material. Wealsomake 
Poultry Marker 25e, GapeWorm Extractor 25¢ 
French Killing Knife 50c. Capon Book Free. 


G. P. Pilling & Son, Arch St., Philade!phia, Pa. 


Queens by return mail. Prices for large 
quantities on application. Circular free. 


SIRES BROS. & CO., 
North Yakima, Wash. 











Book on Fertilizers, Free 


Every progressive farmer is making a 
study of this important subject. We have 
an 80-page book with fine colored cover 
which treats every phase of the fertiliza- 
tion question.Send l0c for 3 sampleissues 
of The Fruit Belt and get this book free. 
Send today. Fruit Belt Publishing Co. 
187 Herald Square, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


75c and $1.00 


By return mail. 
Post-Office. Write for special prices 
Bees and Supplies. 








Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. | Please mention Am. 


Queens on Approval 


If not satisfactory leave '0 


A. M. APPLEGATE, Reynoldsville, Pa. 


3ee Journal when writing 
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| WANT 


to get my new, handsome 
Fashion Book, uum 


HUNDREDS OF LATEST STYLES 


with illustrated lessons on Cutting and Dress- 
making, FREE, and I will sclt you all the pat- 
terns you want for five cts. each, 
Yhey are the same_ patterns 
you have always paid léc & l5c 

for at the stores, made by the 

same people, and correct in 

every detail. 

I publish the FARMER'S 
CALL, 2 weekly paper for 
every member of the family. 
Anespecially interesting fea- 
ture each week are the chil- 
dren’s letters; and 
Woman’s Department is 
unusually strong and in- 
structive. Among the 
special features for 
women folks | is _ its 
fashions in which Ishow 
the 50 patterns. Let 
me help you to save 
money. 


MY SPECIAL OFFER 


Send me 25c and I will send you 
the Farmer's Call every week for . ne year 
(about 1000 pages) and will send my ig Fashion 
Book to youfree. I also agree to sell you any pat- 
tern you want thereafter for $c. I can sell them 
for 5 cts. because I buy them by the thousand 
and don't make any profit. I don’t want any profit. 
I want your subscription to the ARMER'S 
CALL. You will save meny Smes the cost of my 
offer ina year. WRITE TO-DAY. 

You can use this coupon—cut it out nowand mail 
to me with 2%c—lc and 2c stamps taken, but a 
quarter almost always goes safe: 

JOHN M. STAHL—Enclosed 25c for Farmer's Call for one 
year, your book of patterns, postpaid, and privilege of buy- 
ing patterns at 5c each. 


















Very Special Offer 
Send me 50c and I will send you the Farmer’s 
Call for one year, the Illinois Farmer for two 
years, the Fashion Book prepaid, with privilege 
of buying patterns at 5c each. Use above coupon, 
but enclose 50c and write I. F.in the corner. 
Cut out the coupon right now, fillout, and send to 


JOHN M. STAHL, J.P. Sta., Chicago, Ill. 
(Prop. Farmer’s Call for past 25 years.) 





IF YOU WANT THE BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field 
more completely than any other pub- 
lished, send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


—FOR HIS— 


“BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE ’’ 
Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





BARNES usa, 


winter. 50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
soee —a—— pod pena y 
joney- and a great 

of other work. This winter we have 
double the amount of bee-hives,etc., 
to make, and we ex todo it with 
this Saw. It will do all you say it 
will” Catalog and price-list free. 


Address, W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
995 Ruby 8t., Rockford, Ill. 





Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Western Bee-Keepers sucw vou 


how tosave momey. Send for our new cata- 
log of the best Bee- ware made. 


THE COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASS’, Denver, Cele. 


SATISFACTION 


is what I guarantee to those who buy ~~ 
leather-colored Italian queens. Untested, 








June, 9c; 3 for $2.50; 6 for $4.75; doz., $9.00 ; 20 

or more at 60c each. Later, 70c; 6 for $3.75; 

doz., $6.50; 20 or more at 0c each. llAtf 
8. F. TREGO, Swedona, Il. 






















“Forty Years 
Among the Bees” 








By Dr. C. C. Miller 


One of the Best-Known Honey - Producers in all the 


World 





HIS book of over 340 pages tells 

just how Dr, Miller manages his 

apiaries to produce the most 
honey, which, inturn, brings the most 
money. Dr, Miller has been 
“at it’ some 45 years, and so 
is competent to tell others 
the best way to be success- 
ful with bees. In 1903 his 
crop of comb honey was 
over 18,000 pounds, and he is 
not located in the best honey- 
producing part of the United 
States, either Northwest- 
ern Illinois. 





The book is bound in substantial 
cloth, gold-lettered, and is sent post- 

paid for only $1.0; or with 
athe American Bee Journal 
one year for $1.50. (Orsend 
us 4new subscriptions to the 
Bee Journal—with $3.00—and 














GEORGE W. YORK @ CO.,?"* “iitsGo ne” 





we will mail you the book free as a 
premium.) Every bee-keeper ought 
to have both the book and the Bee 
Journal, if not already possessors of 
them. 


As Dr. Miller gets a royalty 
on his book—so many cents 
on each copy sold—every 
bee-keeper who buys it is 
thus helping a little to repay 
him for his effort to lead 
others to success through his 
writings on bee-culture. 


As we have a good stock of 
these books on hand, we can 
fill all orders by return mail. This 
is the time of year to read up on bee- 
keeping. Better send us your 
order at once for Dr. Miller's 
book, and study it carefully 
so as to make the mostof the 
bee-season. Address, 













Chick Culture 


| isa new book by A.A. Brigham, Ph. D. It 


contains no fool theories, no crazy systems— 
just common-sense. It starts with the mat- 
ing of the stock birds and the setting of the 
eggs, and carries the reader straight 
through to the mature fowl. One chapter 
for each month—80 pages; fully illustrated. 
Price, Sc with a year’s subscription to 
“Poultry Husbandry.” 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, 
Waterville, N. Y. 





Stop--Look--Listen! 


If you want to improve your bees you 
should try at least % doz. of our famous 
long-tongued Italian Red Clover Queens, 
bred for business only. Will guarantee 
them to be -— to the very best queens 
bred in the U. S. Have been a queen- 
breeder for 20 years. Untested queens, after 
May 10,75 cts each: % doz., $4.00. Tested, 
$1.25 each; % doz., $7.00. Nuclei and full 
colonies in the season. Send for free catalog 
o. Bees and Queens. 4Atf 


FRED LEININGER & SON, 
Delphos, Ohio 





HAND-MADE SMOKERS 


BINGHAM 






Extracts from Catalogs—1907: 
Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Ill.—This is the Smoker 


CLEAN 
BEE SMOKER 3 recommend above all others. 
= u. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis.—We have sold these Smok- 
z ers for a good many years and never received a single complaint. 
F A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio.—The cone fits inside of the cup 

, so that the liquid creosote runs down inside of the smoker. 

= All Bingham Smokers are stamped on the tin, ‘‘ Patented 1878, 

x 1892, and 1903,’ and have all the new improvements. 

= Smoke Engine—largest smoker made......... $1.50—4 inch stove 

z Doctor—-cheapest made to use ............... 1.10—34¢ - 
Conqueror—right for most apiaries .......... 1.00—3 
Large—lasts longer than any other........... .90—21¢ s 
Little Wonder—as its name implies .......... .65—2 1 


The above prices deliver Smoker at your post-office free. We send circular if requested. 


Original Bingham 


T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich 


Patented, May 20, 1879. 


& Hetherington Uncapping-Knife. 







BEST ON BARTH. 














July, 





1909. 












































and LOW FREIGHT send your 
orders for BEE-SUPPLIES to 
7 
The A. I. Root Company, 42-60 Institute Place 
( 4 blocks north of former location ) 
We are now fully moved, located, and well stocked with a FULL LINE of supplies. We have 
the best shipping facilities, and with plenty of help we promise to get goodsto you promptly. There 
are only two reasons why we might fail; viz., the neglect of some transportation company to give its 
usual good service, and our inability to turn out stock fast enough to care for your orders. We are 
promised a large car-load from our factory every TEN days, so you see we expect to take good care of 
your orders. If you haven’t our new catalog let us send you one. 
Remember our new location, four blocks north of our former place. 
The A. I. Root C >: : Chi Illinoi 
e A. Ll. Root Co., : : icago, Illinois 
42-60 Institute Place R. W. Boyden, Resident Manager. Jeffrey Building 
Take Elevator to Sixth Floor. Telephone 1484 North. 
toe 
— 














Bee-Supplies 


Distributor of Lewis and Root Bee-Sup- 


plies. We are now prepared to furnish 
promptly a full line of Supplies and Berry - 
Boxes. Choice new stock just from factory. 


Beeswax wanted. Send for Catalog. 


W. J. McCARTY, Emmettsburg, lowa 





Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. FRIEND BEE-KEEPER—We are prepared 
40-page catalog free. to fill your orders for Sections. A large stock 
BEE- SUPPLIES Brimful of the latest . ° 
f) = of hives, an. Our on hand. Also a Full Line of Bee-Suppiies. 
prompt shipments Prices are it. We can niaks We make prompt shipments. 


oot Co.’s supplies in stock. Don’t fail to write 
us if you are in need of supplies. sAtf 


JOHN NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO., High Hill, Montg. Co., Mo 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


. Crown Bone Cutter 





MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 











g™ up scrap bones easily and Best Made 
quickly—no trouble. Feed your hens Lowest } 
a a ae 1oWA-J. Az Bittenbender, Knoxville, RIZONATH. W. Ryder, Phoenix. 
™ " , Pa. 7regory on, Ottumwa. NNE —Northwestern Bee-Sup- 
WEAGS BAGS, Ben <60, Batten, Us RARE AS-—S. C. Walker & Son, Smith y Co., Harmony. 
3 B f S l MICHIGAN-I t&K 127 South Oe. Hollowell Ht ore 
* sengs oenig, 27 Sout ) ollowe arrison. 
Italian Bees for Sale 13th St., Saginaw, E. S | TEXAS—White Mfg. Co., Blossom. 
i: ‘ 'S. D. Buell. Union City. WISCONSIN—S. W. Hines Mercantile 
l colony, $5: 2 for $9; 5 for $20. NEBRASKA-—Collier Bee-Supply Co., Co., Cumberland. 
Queens—Untested, 75c each; 6 for $4; Fairbury. J. Gobeli, Glenwood. 


Tested, $1 each; 6 for $5. Will put Se 
swarms into any style hive to suit pur- 
chaser. 5Atf 
L. BOOMHOWER. 
Freehold, Greene Co., N. Y. 











Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. Westwood Red-Clover Queens | ITALIAN QUEENS 
A New York customer writes, “I have | Untested, 75c; tested, $1, Two-frame nu: 
UNTESTED ITALIAN QUEENS, 50c; Se- | tried queens froma good many WK, ng clei with untested queen, $2.50; with teste 
lect, 75c: Tested, $1.00. 7A2t but yours are far aheadof themall.” 4A4t queen, $2.75. 7Alt 


Robt. B. Spicer, Rt. 163, Wharton, N. J. HENRY SHAFFER, 2860 Harrison Ave., Sta. L., Cincinnati, 0. E. M. Collier, 75 Broadway, Ossining,N.Y. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. tuease mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. | Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writin: 
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“FALCON” 
QUEENS 


Three-Band 
Golden Italians 
Caucasians 
Carniolans 


1 6 12 
$1.00 $5.50 $10.00 
1.25 6.75 12.75 

Select Tested, $2.00 











Untested 
Select Untested 
Tested, $1.50; 


We have in rea of this Saniasnitiniae Mr. 
LESLIE MARTIN, formerly queen-breeder 
in the Apiary of the U.S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C 


Send for our free catolog of ‘‘Falcon’’ 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


W.T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 
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CHICAGO, June 30.—There_are practically 
no sales of comb honey. There is quitea 
quantity of last year’s crop in the different 
houses that handle it, awaiting opening of 
the season, prices for which would at this 
time bea guess. Extracted in good supply, 
white being offered at 6% to7c ; amber, 6 to 
64%c; dark amber, 5% to 6c. Beeswax, 30c. 

R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


TOLEDO, June 30.—No new comb_honey 
has arrived, and but little old on hand. Sales 
are made at l4to 15c for fancy. Too early 
to say what new crop will be worth. Ex- 
tracted white pone sl riage 7to7 1-2c incans 
and barrels; amber, to 6c. Beeswax, 
26 to 28c. THE ueees Bros. Co. 


CINCINNATI, June 30.—The market on 
comb honey is bare of fancy goods; there is 
an abundance of off-grade honey and old 
Colorado honey. We could sell some fancy 
goods at l4c. The demand for extracted 
honey is good; amber in barrels selling at 
§to61-2c. There is no white clover honey 
as yet to offer. Beeswax is selling fair at 
$33 per 100 lbs. These are our selling prices. 
not what we buy at. 

C. H. W. WEBER & Co. 


KANSAS CITy, Mo., June 30.—We are now 
receiving small shipments of new comb 
honey; the crop of 1908 comb is about all 
gone except what is granulated. We quote: 
New No. 1 white comb, 24 sections, $3.25 per 
case; extracted, per pound (white) 6 1-2 oo 
7c; extracted, amber, per lb., 6 to 6 1-2 
Beeswax, 25 to 

C C. CLEMONS PROD. Co. 


NEw YorkK, July l.—We find there is a 

l ttle better demand for fancy and No. 1 
ite comb honey, and same is selling at 

fr ‘om 13 to 4c per pound. Off grades are not 
n much demand, and we find slow selling 
t from 10 to llc per pound, according to 
quality. Extracted, demand fair. New 
rop from the South is now beginning to 
‘Tive quite freely, and is selling all the 
ay from 60 to 75c per gallon, according to 
quatite. No new crop from California as 





Headquarters tor Bee-Supplies 


Please Rush My Order 


We can, as we 


of hives, sections, 


other bee-supplies. 


Give Us A Trial 


have several 


foundation and all 


carloads 


| $004 JV 


> 


~ 








Shipments are made the same day order is received. 


We can supply Red Clover and Golden Yellow Queens. 


.H.W.WEBER 


2146-48 Central Ave 


Office and Salesrooms, 


SII £10}91 


CINCINNATI 
.OHIO... 
and Central Aves 


Warehouses. Freeman 











yet, and we do not expect any for some time 
tocome. Beeswax steady at 30c. 
HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


INDIANAPOLIS, July 1—Not a pound of 
new comb honey on our market. Our mar- 
ket is entirely bare of comb honey, but some 
good extracted remains unsold from last 
year. Prices are not yet established, buta 
fancy article would find ready sale at good 
prices. Beeswax is in good demand, and 
producers are receiving 29 to 3c. 

VALTER S. POUDER. 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, July 1—There is a 

pretty fair demand for comb honey at the 

resent time,but scarcely any for extracted. 

Jo. 1 to fancy white clover comb brings the 

producer i2 1-2 to l4c, and goes to the retail 

grocery trade at about léc. For beeswax of 
good quality I offer 29c cash, 32c in exchange. 
EDMUND W. PEIRCE. 


DENVER, July 3.—Our last season’s stock 
of comb honey is now all sold, but there is 
some in other hands, and very low prices 
are quoted in order to effect sales. We hope 
to get some new crop comb in during the 
next few days. Demand for extracted honey 
is very light, owing to hot weather and good 
supply of fruit. We quote, white, 7 1-2 to 

8 1-3c: light amber 6 3-4 to 7 1-2c. We pay 
25 5 cents for clean yellow beeswax delivered 


MIE CoLo. HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASS’N. 


BosTON, July 1.—We quote: 
comb honey, l5c; No.1, 4c; white extract- 
ed, 8 1-2c; lightamber,7 1-2c. Beeswax, 30c, 

BLAKE, LEE Co. 


Fancy white 





HONEY 4" 4) BEESWAX 


When consigning, nstanied, Unseen, 
or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO. 


199 South Water $i. Chicago, II! 


HONEY FOR SALE 


We are producers and shippers of ex- 
tracted alfalfa honey,in car lots, put up in 
5-gal. cans, two cans tothe case. Every can 
is inspected betore leaving our warehouse, 
and all shipments are guaranteed equal to 

sample in quality. 

Sample and price on application. 5A3t 


IMPERIAL VALLEY BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATON, 
El Centro, California 








We will Buy and 
Sell 


HONKY 


of the different grades and kinds, 
If you have any to dispose of, or if 
you intend to buy, correspond 
with us. 


We are always in the market 


Beeswax 


at highest market prices. 


Hildreth & Segelken 


265 & 267 Greenwich Street 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 








Books for Bee-Keepers 

Have you a good bee-book? Many 
bee-keepers do not have. And that is 
where they make a big mistake. A bee- 
paper cannot take the place of a good 
bee-book. The paper is a splendid thing 
to read in connection with the book. On 
another page we make some generous 
clubbing offers of bee-books with the 
American Bee Journal. Why not order 
a book when renewing your subscrip- 
tion? You will find the book and the 
Journal a great combination. Yow 
should have both of them. 














DADANT’S FOUNDATION 








DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


It Excels.... 


What’s in a Name? 


That depends on whose name it is. It depends on what the name represents. 
It depends on the quality of the goods the name represents. It is mot the name that 
makes DADANT’S FOUNDATION so well known and well liked, but gy is the 


Quality of the Goods 


That’s what backs up the name, and the quality is backed by 30 years of successful 
experience in foundation making. 
EVERY INCH of DADANT’S FOUNDATION is equal to the best inch we can make. Do not fail 


to insist on Dadant’s make when you order your foundation. Accept no substitute even though the 
dealer claims that his foundation is made by the same process. 

It is the PURIFYING PROCESS that counts. Our method of purifying has been unequaled for 
years. This method leaves every essential in the pureJbeeswax, and our Foundation does not have the 
odor of wax cleansed with acids. 


That is why several large honey-producers who have tested our foundation side by side with other 
makes, have found ours to be the best, and the best liked by the bees. 


BEESWAX 


Do not sell your beeswax until you get our quotations. We have received up to April Ist, over 80,000 pounds 
of beeswax for our 1909trade. We will need over 80,000 pounds more before January 1,1910, Dropusa card and 
get our prices, 


Agents for Dadant’s Foundation in every part of the United States. 


DADANT & SONS, : : Hamilton, Illinois 














DADANT’S FOUNDATION 
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500,000 Sections at $1.50 Per Crate 


Manufacturer’s stock just purchased by us must be moved at once in order to make room 
for another tenant. We offer for sale this job lot of one-piece Sections at this bargain price 
so as to avoid the expense of carting and storing these goods in our warehouses. 


Packed Ready for Immediate Shipment. 


These Sections are packed 500 to the crate and are ready for immediate shipment. The lot consists of a 
mixed assortment in the following sizes of Off-Grade Sections—some a little off color and some not quite 
smooth enough to qualify for No. 1 and No. 2 grades, but good enough for ordinary use: 


44x 44x 1lfinches . . Beeway 4x5x finches. . . . Plain 
44x 4} xl1dinches . . . Plain ®x5xlIdinches .. . Plain 








Bee-keepers should take advantage of this exceptional opportunity to secure these Sections at this bargain 
price before the supply is exhausted. Manufacturers with but few exceptions are way behind on orders. A 
supply of these Sections on hand will be worth many times their cost in case of emergencies when you are in 
need of Sections and cannot get them, as they will come in handy to fill in with. 


Remember, 500 Sections for $1.50 Per Crate 


Orders will be filled for any quantity desired in the same order as received until the lot is disposed of. All 
goods shipped subject to approval, as we guarantee satisfaction to our clients at all times in every business 


transaction. 
Don’t Delay It. MAIL THAT ORDER TO-DAY. Don’t Delay It. 


Minnesota Bee-Supply Gompany, 7°? “cctet.t2"*. au. 






















































